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B* “^Oh,  don’t  he  buck,  though!”  exclaimed  Big  Ike.  “Just  hear  his  joints  snap!”  and  the  merriment  of 
the  crowd  was  very  lively  indeed.  “Stick  to  him,  Ned,”  cried  Fred,  “and  you’ll  win  out!” 
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No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  f 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds. 

A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 
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Illustrated. 
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By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 


FRED  AND  TERRY  SHOWING  THE  BOYS  RANCH  LIFE. 


Fred,  Terry,  Harry  Hamilton,  and  two  young  men  from 
Fredonia  had  been  out  hunting  and  trapping  in  the 
Rooky  mountains  with  Hector  Francis,  who  had  discov¬ 
ered  a  gold  mine.  It  had  panned  out  so  well  that  in 
! '  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  miners  from  everywhere 
flocked  to  the  place  until  they  were  fairly  swarming  among 
I  the  rock.s  and  crags. 

The  boys  had  found  so  much  gold  .dust  that  they  had 
to  cut  up  one  of  the  tents  to  make  bags  to  hold  it. 

So  many  desperate  characters  showed  up  at  the  lo- 
f'ality  that  they  decided  to  sell  their  claims  and  leave  the 

I  jilaee. 

A  syndicate  finally  purchased  the  claims  of  all  six  of 


them  for  a  million  dollars,  they  receiving  the  pay  in  a 
certified  check  on  a  bank  at  Spokane  Falls. 

When  they  left  the  mines  they  made  straight  for  that 
city,  §f>ld  their  bags  of  gold  dust  and  deposited  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  the  money  they  had  received  on  the  check. 

The  division  netted  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
each  party. 

Then  they  bought  new  outfits  in  the  way  of  clothes, 
and  decided  to  have  a  good  time  by  seeing  more  of  the 
West  before  returning  East;  so  they  went  out  to  Fog 
Horn  and  stopped  at  the  Lovejoy  ranch,  where 
young  Francis  had  been  employed  while  his  sister  was 
teaching  school  at  Fog  Horn. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  promised  the  young  teacher  to  take 
her  East  when  they  returned,  and  she  had  been  saving 
up  the  money  she  had  earned  teaching  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  trip. 


FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  RANCH  BOY 


But  now  her  brother  had  returned  with  a  fortune,  which 
he  promptly  divided  with  her. 

Then  she  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Ranchman  Lovejoy  if  they  would  go  East  with  her 
to  spend  the  summer,  and  after  much  pleading  and  beg¬ 
ging  on  their  part,  the  old  folks  consented  for  them  to 
go,  but  they  claimed  that  they  would  have  to  go  to  Spo¬ 
kane  Falls  to  have  suitable  dresses  made  up. 

“How  much  time  will  that  require ?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  about  a  month.” 

“Then  go  ahead.  We’ll  wait  out  here  and  let  the  boys 
see  something  more  of  ranch  life.” 

“Well,  but  we  can’t  take  such  a  long  ride  without  some 
of  you  gentlemen  going  with  us,”  said  the  elder  of  the 
two  sisters. 

“All  right.  Just  pick  out  your  escorts,”  said  Terry. 
“I’m  quite  sure  that  Harry  here  would  be  more  than 
pleased  to  hold  your  horse’s  tail  and  walk  all  the  way 
#  to  Spokane.” 

Harry  blushed  and  the  girls  laughed. 

“Oh,  he  needn't  hold  to  the  horse’s  tail.  All  he  will 
have  to  do  is  to  see  that  we  have  proper  protection.” 

“Well,  he  can  do  that,  for  he  is  a  strong,  lusty  fel¬ 
low,  and  is  badly  ‘mashed’  in  the  bargain.” 

Then  it  was  the  girls’  time  to  blush. 

“Brother,  you  must  go  with  me,”  said  the  young  teacher, 
“for  you  need  some  new  clothes,  too.” 

“Why,  bless  you,  aren’t  these  I’ve  got  on  nice  enough?” 

“Yes;  but  you  merely  bought  one  suit.  I  don’t  know 
whether  they  are  the  style  where  we  are  going  or  not.” 

“Go  ahead,  Hector,”  advised  Fred.  “I  suppose  she 
wants  to  fit  you  up  in  some  fancy  cravats,  and  red  top 
boots,  and  have  your  hair  curled.” 

“Well,  no  curled  hair  for  me,”  said  Hector.  “I'll  go 
along,. though ;  but  what  are  you  fellows  going  to  do?” 

“We  will  travel  around  all  through  this  section,  visit 
several  ranches,  maybe  buy  one.  At  any  rate,  you  needn’t 
bother  about  us.” 

“No;  I'll  take  care  of  them,”  put  in  the  old  man. 

The  other  two  boys  from  Fredonia  didn’t  feel  like  mak¬ 
ing  the  trip  back  to  Spokane.  As  Fred  had  suggested,  they 
wanted  to  see  more  of  ranch  life. 

So  the  old  man  supplied  his  daughters  with  a  goodly 
sum  of  money,  and  saw  them  all  start  off  for  Spokane  Falls 
on  horseback. 

The  mother  was  a  little  bit  troubled  about  such  a  long 
ride  in  the  saddle,  and  she  suggested  that  they  had  better 
take  a  wagon. 

The  girls,  though,  protested  that  they  couldn't  stand 
the  jolting  of  a  wagon  without  springs,  and  said  that  they 
preferred  the  saddle  every  time. 

“So  would  I,”  put  in  the  old  man.  “Besides,  there  are 
several  little  towns  on  the  wav,  where,  if  they  want  a 
day’s  rest,  they  can  stop  and  take  it.” 

Fred,  Terry,  and  the  others  rode  out  with  them  ten  miles 
beyond  Fog  Horn,  and  there  they  left  them,  and  leisurely 
rode  back  to  tho  village. 


There  they  stopped  at  the  old  tavern,  chatted  with  a 
number  of  the  citizens,  and  swapped  stories  with  ranch¬ 
men  who  happened  to  be  in  town  that  day.  A  little  before 
sunrise  they  returned  to  the  ranch. 

“Now,  boys,  the  girls  being  away,  we  are  going  to  have 
4  dry  time,”  said  Fred,  “unless  you  want  to  gallop  over 
the  ranch,  and  visit  other  places  while  they  are  gone." 

“Oh,  thunder!”  said  one,  “you  don't  think  we  ever 
dreamed  that  we  would  settle  down  here  and  wait  till  they 
come  -back,  do  you  ?” 

“Oh,  if  you  want  work,"  said  the  old  man,  “T  can  give 
you  enough  of  it  to  keep  you  from  being  tired.’’ 

“Thank  you;  we  are  not  hunting  work,  Mr.  Lovejoy. 
We  want  to  see  more  of  the  country,  and  would  thank  you 
to  tell  us  where  we  can  see  something  new.” 

“I  couldn’t  do  it,  my  boy.  The  great  West  is  pretty 
much  the  same  everywhere.  If  you  want  mountain  scen¬ 
ery,  you  can  go  westward.  If  you  want  to  see  thousands 
of  cattle,  and  perhaps  a  few  roundups,  there  are  ranches 
all  over  the  plains.  The  timber  along  all  the  river  banks 
is  full  of  game.” 

“Well,  we  want  to  do  some  hunting,  of  course.  We  did 
some  of  it  after  we  struck  the  mountains,  but  when  gold 
was  found  we  had  to  lay  aside  our  guns  and  dig  and  dig 
and  dig.  I  for  one  don’t  want  to  see  a  pick  or  a  shovel 
for  several  years  yet.” 

“$ay,  Mr.  Lovejoj’,”  said  Terry,  “just  let  me  take  care 
of  these  boys.  We  will  give  them  hunting  and  excitement 
until  they  are  dizzy.” 

“Yes,  I'm  sure  you  can.  But  we  really  don't  wish  to 
have  you  go  far  away  from  this  ranch,  for  the  house  will 
be  extremely  dull  while  the  girls  are  away.  Now.  if  you'll 
just  ride  southward  about  twenty  miles,  you’ll  strike  the 
river,  and  there  is  big  timber  all  along  its  course  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  big  game.  The  fact  is,  the  bears  and  wolves  have 
been  playing  hob  with  the  ranchmen’s  cattle  all  along  the 
banks  of  that  stream.  They  can  find  good  quarters  at  a 
little  settlement  called  Ragsdale.  It's  just  about  half  the 
size  of  Fog  Horn,  but  there  is  a  good  tavern  there,  where 
all  the  cowboys  and  ranchmen  come  in  when  they  have 
leisure  time.  The  stores  do  a  good  business.” 

“Y  es,  and  they  get  drunk  on  Saturdays,  don't  they?” 

“Yes;  and  the  other  six  days  in  the  week.  too.  There's  a 
lot  of  very  hard  cases  living  in  the  vicinitv,  and  they  are 
not  all  cowboys,  either;  but  then  you  boys  are  able  to 
take  care  of  yourselves.  There’s  a  man  down  there  who  is 
perhaps  fifty  years  of  age,  who  makes  it  a  rule  to  lick 
every  stranger  who  passes  though  the  place.  His  beard 
is  almost  white,  he  is  cross-eyed,  and  everybody  in  the 
neighborhood  says  that  he  is  the  best  man  as  a  fighter 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Ragsdale.” 

"Just  the  man  I  want  to  see,"  laughed  Terry.  "We  will 
go  down  there,  boys,  and  after  seeing  the  old  crosseyed 
fellow  we  will  go  out  in  search  of  game.” 

‘Y  on  will  find  plenty  of  game  along  the  river,  which  lies  j 
five  miles  below  the  town.  Last  year  the  wolves  wort*  <oJ 
numerous  that  they  got  up  a  big  wolf  bunt,  in  which 
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t  :e  ranclunen  and  cowboys  for  thirty  miles  around  join¬ 
ed,  and  since  that  time  the  wolves  haven't  been  so  numer- 
-  us :  but  still  there  are  enough  of  them  to  give  the  boys 
plenty  of  amusement." 

“Well,  is  there  any  deer  down  there ?”  Terry  asked. 

“Oh,  yes;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  for 
the  wolves  attack  them  constantly.  The  bears  have  held 
their  own  against  them,  though,  because  they  can  climb 
tees  when  too  much  crowded. 

“Boys,  we  will  go  down  there."  said  Fred,  “and,  Mr. 
Lovejoy,  if  the  girls  get  back  before  we  do,  tell  them  to 
wait  for  us." 

“Well,  they'll  have  to,”  said  the  old  man.  “They  could¬ 
n't  think  of  leaving  without  you  boys.’’ 

The  next  morning  all  four  of  them  started  off  for  Rags¬ 
dale  in  great  glee. 

o  o 

Each  carried  a  valise  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle.  «. 

They  passed  ranches  on  the  way,  and  along  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  afternoon  they  reached  the  little  town  of  Rags¬ 
dale,  which  they  judged  had  a  population  of  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  souls. 

It  had  one  main  street. 

The  majority  of  the  houses  were  built  of  logs,  but  the 
tavern  and  a  few  other  houses,  particularly  the  stores,  were 
frame  houses. 

The  tavern  was  only  two  stories  high,  with  a  big  dining¬ 
room  and  bar-room. 

it  was  the  only  one  in  the  place. 

When  they  rode  up  in  front  of  the  tavern  Fred  inquired 
of  the  landlord  if  he  had  room  for  all  of  them. 

“l^es,”  said  the  landlord,  who  was  a  big,  broad-shoul¬ 
dered  man  in  a  red  shirt,  and  wearing  a  big,  slouch  hat. 
“I've  got  a  room  for  forty  of  you,  and  plenty  to  eat,  too.” 

“That's  good  news.  We'll  stop  with  you  for  a  few  days.” 

“Well,  get  down  and  stop  talking  about  it?” 

“Get  down,  boys,  and  we  will  see  wliat  they  have  to 
eat  here.” 

“Well,  you  can't  get  anything  to  eat  until  supper  time,” 
said  the  landlord. 

“All  right;  we  will  eat  dinner  and  supper  at  the  same 
time.” 

“Oh,  you  haven't  had  any  dinner,  eh?” 

“Not  a  bite,  landlord.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  coming  in  then,  and  tak¬ 
ing  a  drink  and  a  lunch  of  jerked  beef?” 

“Well,  we  don’t  mind  tackling  jerked  beef,  but  we  don’t 
drink  liquor.” 

"The  thunder  you  don’t !  What  do  you  drink?” 

“Oh,  we  drink  rnilk,  tea,  coffee,  and  good  clean  water, 
if  you  keep  any  such  stuff  on  the  place.” 

“Oh,  we  have  got  plenty  of  water,”  was  the  reply,  “but 
out  here  people  use  it  only  for  washing  purposes.” 

“Well,  we  need  washing,  too,”  said  Terry,  speaking  up 
for  the  first  time.  “But  we  are  very  fond  of  it  as  a  bev- 
jenge.  particularly  if  it  is  cold  and  sweet.” 

“It  is  cold  enough,  I  reckon,”  was  the  reply,  “but  as  to 


its  being  sweet,  I  can’t  swear  to  it,  as  I  haven’t  tasted  any 
of  it  in  years.” 

“  Look  here,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don’t  drink 
any  water  at  all,  do  you?” 

“That  is  what  1  mean,  pard.” 

“Well,  1  knew  a  man  like  you  out  East  once  who  drank 
whisky  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  and  between 
meals.  His  system  became  so  saturated  with  the  stuff  that 
one  night  when  he  went  to  blow  out  a  candle  the  alcohol 
in  his  breath  caught  fire.  His  friends  tried  to  save  him  by 
throwing  water  on  him,  and  when  they  got  through  with 
him,  and  got  the  fire  out,  he  was  dead,  being  drowned  by 
the  water  that  was  dashed  on  him.” 

The  boys  chuckled,  and  the  landlord  dryly  remarked: 

“I've  heard  that  story  before.  You  didn’t  see  it,  did 
you?” 

“No,”  said  Terry,  “but  I  was  told  by  a  man  who  claim¬ 
ed  that  he  saw  it.” 

“Well,  didn’t  you  call  him  a  liar?“” 

“Oh,  no!  That  would  be  impolite.” 

Then  a  broad  grin  appeared  on  his  face,  and  he  muttered 
several  times: 

“Impolite!  Impolite!  I  wish  old  Jake  Satterlee  could 
hear  that.” 

He  then  assisted  the  boys  to  take  their  horses  around  to 
his  stable,  and  turn  them  loose  in  his  barn  lot. 

When  they  went  around  to  the  tavern  again  they  found 
three  or  four  settlers  sitting  on  a  bench  on  the  piazza. 

One  of  them  was  a  cross-eyed,  gray-bearded  old  fellow, 
extremely  tough-looking,  who  was  gazing  at  the  boys  with 
an  inquiring  expression  on  his  sunburned  face. 

His  skin  looked  like  brown  leather. 

“Say,  Jake,”  called  the  landlord,  “these  are  young  fel¬ 
lows  from  somewhere,  who  have  come  to  stay  a  few  days 
with  us.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Satterlee.”  . 

Fred  and  Terry  promptly  shook  hands  with  the  old  fel¬ 
low,  and  exchanged  some  civilities,  and  the  two  boys  fol¬ 
lowed  their  example. 

They  knew  that  they  were  up  against  the  old  man  that 
Lovejoy  had  described  to  them. 

The  old  man  shook  hands  with  Fred,  and  asked: 

“Where  do  you  come  from,  mister?” 

“Oh,  we  live  out  East,  in  New  York  State.” 

“Great  Scott !  YTou  are  a  long  ways  from  home.” 

“  Yes;  we  have  been  out  in  the  mountains  trying  our 
hands  at  digging  gold.” 

“  Oh,  you’ve  been  out  there,  have  you !  Did  you  get  any 
of  the  vellow  stuff?” 

V  I 

“Oh,  yes!  We  got  a  pretty  good  pile  of  it.” 

“What  did  you  do  with  it  ” 

“We  carried  it  to  Spokane  Falls  and  put  it  in  a  bank 
there.” 

“You  did,  eh!  Didn’t  you  have  any  fun  with  it  ” 

“We  will  have  fun  with  it  when  we  get  back  home, 
where  our  friends  can  enjoy  it  with  us.” 

“Haven’t  you  any  friends  in  the  West?” 

“Oh,  yes!  At  least,  we  think  we  have,  but  they  are 
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all  new  acquaintances,  who  seem  to  have  just  one  idea 
of  fun,  which  is  to  get  drunk  and  cut  or  shoot  some¬ 
body.” 

“You  don’t  like  that  kind  of  fun,  eh?” 

“No.  I  can’t  see  any  sense  in  it.  I  don’t  want  to  cut 
or  shoot  anybody,  and  I  don’t  want  anybody  to  cut  or 
shoot  me.  I’m  very  fond  of  shooting,  though,  when  there 
is  any  big  game  in  sight.’7 

Other  settlers  kept  coming  in  until -there  were  nearly 
a  score  of  them  out  on  the  piazza. 

Someone  suggested  that  they  go  in  and  have  drinks,  and 
they  all  went  in  except  Fred,  Terry,  and  the  two  boys, 
who  remained  out  on  the  porch. 

“Come  in  and  have  something,”  said  Satterlee. 

“Thank  you;  we  never  drink  any  liquors,”  said  Terry. 

“Come  along!  It  will  do  you  good,”  and  with  that  the 
old  man  reached  out  and  caught  hold  of  his  arm  with  a 
grip  that  was  like  that  of  a  blacksmith’s  vise. 

“Excuse  me,”  said  Terry.  “I  never  drink  liquors  of  any 
kind,  neither  do  I  smoke  or  chew.77 

“Then  come  in  and  learn  how  to  do  all  three.  In  this 
country  a  man  is  not  considered  a  man  unless  he  can 
drink,  chew,  spit,  and  cuss,  and  do  like  other  people.” 

He  half  dragged  Terry  into  the  bar-room,  while  Fred 
winked  at  the  other  boys,  and  whispered  to  them : 

“Just  watch  Terry  fool  the  old  fellow  now.77 

Just  then  Terry  began  pulling  back. 

The  old  fellow  grabbed  his  arm  with  his  other  hand, 
saying : 

“Come  along,  sonny,  and  learn  how  to  be  a  man.” 

“Look  here,  Mister,  you  are  too  familiar  on  short  ac¬ 
quaintance,”  said  Terry,  “and  you  must  let  me  loose  now.” 

“Oh,  look  here  now,  young  man,  don’t  you  get  mad,  and 
thrash  the  old  man  who  wants  to  be  sociable.  Come  along, 
and  get  some  of  the  best  whisky  in  the  whple  West.” 

Terry  pulled  back  so  steadily  that  the  old  man  could 
not  budge  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  JAKE  SATTERLEE. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
vigor  with  which  Terry  pulled  back  from  him,  and  he 
glared  at  him,  saying: 

“Here,  you  come  right  along  now,  and  take  your  drink 
like  a  man.” 

“Fin  a  man  already,”  said  Terry,  “and  you’ll  find  it 
out  in  about  one  minute  if  you  don’t  take  your  hands  off 
of  me.” 

“Great  catamounts!  Just  listen  to  the  young  cub, 
boys  1” 

“You  want  to  look  out  for  the  cub,”  said  Terry,  very 
coolly. 

The  old  man  made  a  tremendous  effort  to  jerk  him  off 
his  balance,  but  he  made  u  failure. 


The  next  moment  Terry  grabbed  him  by  bis  board,  and 
jerked  him  forward  with  such  force  as  to  land  him  on 
Iris  knees. 

He  gave  a  howl  of  rage,  and  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
most  extraordinary  quickness,  and  went  at  Terry  like  a 
tiger. 

Terry  didn’t  care  to  injure  him  much,  so  they  clinched. 

Wrestling  was  one  of  Terry’s  strong  points,  and  the  first 
thing  the  old  fellow  knew  he  struck  the  ceiling  and  then 
landed  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

As  he  picked  himself  up  Terry  asked  him : 

“What’s  the  matter  with  the  old  cross-eyed  fool?” 

The  old  man  rushed  at  him  again,  and  again  Terry 
clinched  with  him,  and  they  wrestled  around  the  room 
some  two  or  three  minutes. 

He  could  have  thrown  him  two  or  three  times,  but  he 
wanted  to  find  out  what  kind  of  a  struggle  the  old  man 
could  put  up. 

He  was  not  extraordinarily  strong,  but  he  was  tough 
from  head  to  feet. 

Suddenly  Terry  said  to  him : 

“Now,  look  out  for  vourself,  old  man,”  and  he  sent  him 
flying  clear  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  fell  sprawling  on  the 
floor. 

However,  he  bounced  up  again  as  though  he  were  made  of 
India-rubber. 

“Oh,  you  want  to  try  it  again,  do  }Tou?  Let  me  show* 
you  another  way.77  With  that  he  began  striking  out  clear 
from  the  shoulder,  and  he  kept  the  man  at  arm's  length, 
while  giving  him  whacks  that  brought  grunts  from  him 
every  time. 

He  landed  several  on  his  solar  plexus,  and  the  old  man 
began  weakening. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  looked  straight  at  Terry,  and  ex¬ 
tending  his  hand  to  him,  said : 

“Here,  youngster,  you  are  a  better  man  than  I  am, 
although,  if  I  were  as  young  as  you  I  could  wipe  up  the 
floor  with  you.77 

“No,  you  couldn't,”  said  Terry.  “I’ve  licked  four  men 
of  your  size,  and  they  were  of  my  age,  too.  Tell  me  now 
why  you  picked  a  fight  with  a  stranger  as  you  have  with 
me?  Is  it  just  because  you  want  to  show  a  stranger  that 
comes  to  your  town  that  you  are  able  to  lick  him? 

“No,  pard;  it  has  been  my  observation  that  one  man  out 
of  every  two  who  comes  along  needs  a  thrashing.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  it,  eh !  And  you  feel  called  upon  to  give 
them  the  thrashing. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  you  are  frank;  and  let  me  tell  you  you  are  the 
blamedest  fool  that  1  ever  ran  up  against  in  my  life.  You 
haven't  got  as  much  sense  as  a  blind  jaekrabbit.  You  are 
nothing  in  the  world  but  a  cross-eyed  wildcat. ” 

That  was  an  insult  that  the  old  fellow  couldn't  stand, 
and  he  dashed  at  Terry  again  to  hit  him  in  the  stomach. 

Rut  Terry  sprang  quickly  aside,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  on 
the  ear  that  sent  him  spinning  around  two  or  three  times, 
j  and  then  he  sank  down  on  the  floor  unconscious. 
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Then  Terry  looked  around  at  the  astounded  landlord 
and  his  friends  who  were  standing  in  front  of  the  bar, 
and  said: 

“Say,  landlord,  have  you  got  any  more  fools  like  this  in 
vour  town?” 

“No,  mister.  We  don't  call  him  a  fool  out  here.  We  all 
think  he  is  a  mighty  good  man.” 

“  Well,  if  he  is  what  you  call  a  good  man,  show  me  a  bad 
one.  I've  been  riding  all  day,  but  still  I  like  a  little  exer¬ 
cise.  If  you've  got  any  more  like  him  trot  out  a  couple  of 
them.” 

Terry  could  do  a  lot  of  bluffing  when  he  tried,  but  now 
he  was  laying  it  on  pretty  thick,  but  the  spectators  had  no 
idea  of  running  up  against  one  who  had  licked  old  Sat- 
terlee. 

Several  of  them  went  to  the  old  man,  raised  him  to  his 
feet,  and  found  him  really  dizzy. 

“Give  him  a  good  drink,”  said  Terry,  “and  I'll  pay  for 
it.  If  you've  got  any  stuff  that  will  make  him  fight,  let 
him  have  about  a  quart.” 

A  stood,  stiff  drink  was  given  the  old  man,  and  he 
gulped  it  down,  looking  at  Terry  at  the  same  time,  and 
saving : 

“Here's  to  vou,  Pard.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Better  luck  next  time.  I'll 
advise  you,  though,  to  take  the  precaution  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  about  the  fellow  before  you  tackle  him.” 

“Say,  mister,”  called  out  one  of  the  spectators,  “who 
are  you,  anyway?” 

“I’m  the  great  kicking  jackass  of  Niagara  Falls,”  said 
Terry.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  me?” 

Fred  and  the  three  boys  laughed  in  spite  of  themselves. 

The  spectators  smiled,  but  it  seemed  so  natural  for  the 
bullies  in  that  section  to  assume  some  outlandish  name 
rbat  they  thought  he  had  told  the  truth  about  himself. 

The  old  man  went  out  and  sat  on  a  bench  on  the  front 
porch,  and  several  of  his  friends  joined  him. 

“Say,  Jake,”  said  one,  “you  happened  to  miss  it  that 
time.” 

“Yes ;  that  fellow  is  a  grandson  of  the  Old  Nick.  There’s 
no  broncho  in  all  the  West  that  can  kick  as  hard  as  he  can 
hit.  He’s  a  bundle  of  steel  springs.” 

From  that  moment  Terry  was  the  lion  of  the  day.  The 
news  went  all  through  Ragsdale  that  a  young  fellow,  scarce¬ 
ly  old  enough  to  vote,  had  licked  old  Jake  Satterlee  at  the 
tavern,  and  old  men,  young  men,  and  boys  came  around  to 
3ee  the  wonderful  young  man. 

When  supper  was  announced  Fred  led  the  way  into  the 
dining-room,  followed  by  about  a  dozen  others,  who,  they 
afterward  learned,  were  Tegular  demons. 

The  landlord'3  wife  was  a  tall,  lean,  lank  old  woman,  and 
she  had  four  big,  bouncing  girls  who  acted  as  waiters. 

The  four  girls  were  really  good-looking,  and  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  as  strong  as  any  ordinary  man. 

They  smiled  at  Terry,  and  each  seemed  to  be  eager  to 
wait  on  him. 

1  ivy  kept  no  register,  hence  none  of  them  knew  Terry’s 


name  until  the  landlord  asked  Fearhot  what  their  names 
were,  and  he  told  him. 

“Do  you  say  that  young  man's  name  is  Olcott?” 

“Yes;  that’s  his  name.  He  and  I  went  to  school  to¬ 
gether.” 

r 

“Well,  he  is  the  best  man  that  ever  came  along  this 
way,  and  people  here  won’t  forget  him  either.  Jake  Satter¬ 
lee  has  licked  every  stranger  that  has  stopped  here  in  this 
house  for  five  years.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  your  people  here?  Don’t  any  of 
them  grow  up  strong  and  healthy?” 

“Yes;  we  have  as  strong  men  here  as  anywhere  in  the 
West.” 

“Well,  if  they  will  let  such  a  man  as  Satterlee  lick 
them  1  haven’t  much  of  an  opinion  of  them.” 

That  night  about  a  score  of  men  got  drunk,  and  out  on 
the  street  in  front  of  the  tavern  they  whooped  and  yelled 
and  fired  off  their  revolvers. 

When  they  awoke  the  next  morning  Fred  inquired  of  the 
landlord  what  all  that  shooting  was  about. 

“  Oh,  the  boys  were  just  blowing  off,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  were  they  boys !  Do  they  let  boys  out  here  carry 
revolvers  ?” 

“Oh,  when  I  said  boys  I  meant  men.” 

“The  deuce  you  say!  Do  men  make  fools  of  themselves 
that  way  out  here?  Do  they  whoop  and  yell  and  fire  off 
their  revolvers  like  little  boys  shooting  firecrackers  on  the 
Fourth  of  July?  I  don’t  wonder  that  your  friend  Satterlee 
can  lick  them.” 

The  landlord  felt  just  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  and 
his  neighbors. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  both  extremely  sarcastic  about 
grown  men  conducting  themselves  in  that  way. 

“Mister,”  said  a  man  who  had  come  in  for  his  morn¬ 
ing  drink,  “when  a  man  gets  drunk,  you  know,  he  acts  like 
a  fool.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  Fred.  “But  will  a  wise  man  get 
drunk?  Isn’t  he  a  fool  before  he  gets  drunk?”  . 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,  mister.  ” 

“Well,  just  think  of  that.  If  a  man  knows  if  he  drinks 
the  liquor  M  will  make  a  fool  of  him,  isn't  he  a  fool  for 
drinking  the  liquor?” 

That  was  a  poser. 

He  said  that  everybody  out  there  drank  liquor. 

“Then  this  is  a  community  of  fools,”  said  Fred. 

“Pard,  that  is  a  mighty  hard  word  to  use.” 

“Yes,  but  isn’t  it  the  truth?  How  are  you  going  to  get 
around  it?  A  man  who  isn’t  a  fool  doesn’t  get  drunk.” 

“Well,  pard,  there  is  no  other  amusement  out  here  but 
to  get  a  little  worked  up  on  red  eye.” 

“There  you  are  wrong,  my  friend.  A  man  must  be  in 
a  mighty  poor  condition  who  can’t  have  a  little  fun  when 
he  is  perfectly  sober.  I've  never  been  drunk  in  my  life,  • 
and  I  think  I’ve  had  about  as  much  fun  as  any  one  man  in 
all  the  West.” 

While  they  were  still  talking  breakfast  was  announced, 
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and  the  four  boys  went  in  with  the  regular  boarders,  and 
sat  down  at  the  table. 

The  girls  made  a  rush  to  wait  on  them,  and  soon  they 
were  receiving  the  best  ol‘  everything  on  the  table. 

Through  the  half  open  kitchen  door  the  boys  saw  two 


other* girls  peeping  in  at  them. 

They  were  neighbors,  and  their  curiosity  to  see  the  young 
man  who  had  licked  old  Satterlee  had  brought  them  trade 
to  the  tavern. 

“ Say,"  said  Terry  to  one  of  the  waiters,  “how  many  girls 
are  in  this  family,  anyway?” 

The  girl  giggled,  and  said : 

“Oh,  those  you  see  in  the  kitchen  are  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  of  ours.” 


Fred  started  oft'  alone,  for  Terr}'  and  the  two  boys  wer»* 
busy  talking  with  others  at  the  time. 

He  hadn't  reached  the  red  store  before  old  Satterlee 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  quietly  followed 
him. 

He  found  Fred  standing  at  the  counter  talking  to  the 
storekeeper,  who  was  trying  to  find  out  wThat  he 
wanted. 

“See  here,  mister,"  said  he,  laying  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  “that  friend  of  yours  was  too  much  for  me  last 
night,  but  I’m  going  to  get  even  with  you.” 

“Now  look  here,  Mr.  Satterlee,  what’s  the  matter  with 
you;  You’ve  had  one  thrashing,  and  yet  you  are  nor 
satisfied." 


“Well,  from  what  I  can  see  this  little  town  has  more 
pretty  girls  to  the  size  of  it  than  any  place  I  ever 
struck.” 

Again  the  girl  giggled. 

Most  of  the  boarders  had  left  the  table,  while  Terry  was 
sipping  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Finally  the  girl  asked  him  if  he  was  fond  of 
dancing. 

“Yes;  I'm  more  fond  of  dancing  than  I  am  of  honey.” 

“Well,  we  girls  want  to  have  a  dance  to-night.” 

“All  right;  count  me  in,  and  look  here,  I  want  to  have 
the  first  dance  with  you.” 

“  All  right.  You  can  have  it,”  she  said. 

“Thank  you!  Fm  in  luck.  These  other  friends -of  mine 
are  all  good  dancers,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  danced 
with  the  Western  beauties;  so  tell  the  girls  to  sling  them 
around  lively.” 

When  they  left  the  table  and  went  out  on  the  front 
porch  several  men  were  waiting,  and  they  offered  them 
smokes,  and  asked  them  to  drink,  and  they  expounded  some 
extremely  personal  questions  about  their  business,  where 
they  had  come  from,  and  where  they  were  going. 

Fred  and  Terry  told  them  good-naturedly  that  they  were 
from  the  East,  and  that  they  were  out  hunting  where  they 
could  find  some  big  game.  They  said  that  they  had  been 
hunting  gold  out  in  the  Rockies,  and  had  been  pretty 
lucky. 

They  couldn't  understand  why,  if  they  had^een  lucky, 
they  were  not  blowing  in  some  of  the  gold  dust,  getting 
drunk,  and  having  a  high  old  time. 

Old  Satterlee  soon  showed  up  with  a  short-stemmed  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  he  was  extremely  pleasant. 

He  had  a  blackened  eye,  and  his  left  ear  was  swelled  up 
almost  out  of  shape. 

Not  one  of  the  villagers  dared  to  ask  him  any  questions 
as  to  what  he  had  been  up  against,  for  they  knew  he  would 
punish  them,  for  they  all  conceded  that  he  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  bully  of  the  town. 

By  and  by  Fred  asked  the  landlord  to  direct  him  to  a 
store  where  he  could  make  a  certain  purchase. 

“Well,  1  really  don’t  know,  mister.  If  you  will  go  up 
to  that  red  store  you  may  find  it.  If  you  don't,  it  isn't  in 
the  town." 


“No.  I'm  going  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  you.” 

“Well,  what  harm  have  I  done  you?” 

“Oh,  don't  go  to  whining  now,”  was  the  reply,  and  he 
gave  him  a  jerk  that  was  intended  to  hurl  him  across  the 
store. 

But  he  didn't  move  him  out  of  his  tracks. 

“Look  here,  old  man,  if  you  are  going  to  thrash  me. 
iust  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  vou  won't  break 
any  bones.” 

“I  won’t  break  any  bones,  mister.” 

“All  right;  give  me  your  hand  on  that,”  and  when  Fred 
got  the  old  man's  hand  in  his  he  began  squeezing  it. 

The  old  man  rose  on  his  toes,  and  gasped  out : 

“Leggo !” 

But  Fred  kept  putting  on  the  pressure  until  he  nearly 
howled,  and  made  the  air,  sulphurous  with  his  pro¬ 
fanity. 

“You  are  sure  vou  won't  break  anv  of  mv  bones,  now, 
eh?” 

“Yes,  yes!” 

“All  right,  then,”  and  he  let  loose  his  hand,  saying: 

“Now  give  me  the  thrashing.”. 

The  old  fellow  looked  at  him  like  one  in  a  dream. 

“Say,  what  about  that  thrashing?"  Fred  asked. 

The  old  fellow  blurted  out  some  profane  words. 

Fred  laughed  and  said: 

“Say,  go  down  to  the  tavern  and  tackle  one  of  those 
younger  boys.  They  are  just  spoiling  for  a  thrashing.  I'll 
promise  you  that  they  won’t  break  any  bones,  but  they  will 
wipe  up  all  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  store,  and  play 
iootball  with  you.  They'll  pass  you  back  and  forth  over 
the  tavern.” 

The  old  man  went  out,  turned  up  the  street,  and  that 
was  the  last  that  any  of  Fred's  party  heard  of  him.  He 
evidently  didn  t  like  to  stay  in  the  same  town  where  they 
were. 


“Croat  Scott,  mister!"  said  the  storekeeper,  “vou  are 
the  second  man  I  ever  heard  of  getting  the  best  of  Old 

Jake.” 


“Old  Jake  is  a  rank  fool,*'  si 
easiest  man  licked  1  ever  saw. 
on  all  the  people  around  here. 


lid  Fred.  “He  is  about  the 
He  has  boon  playing  bluff 
I've  no  doubt  that  there 
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are  thirty  men  in  this  settlement  who  can  thrash  him,  but 
thev  lack  the  nerve  to  tackle  him.” 

w 

•‘You  are  mistaken  there,  mister.  He  has  tackled  almost 
all  the  men  here,  and  has  thrashed  them  badly.  I  heard 
though  that  last  night  one  of  your  friends  just  played  with 
him,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.” 

“Yes;  he  doesn't  know  the  A.  B.  C.  of  fighting.  He  is 
nothing  but  a  big  bluff.”  And  with  that  he  paid  for  his 
purchase  and  went  out  on  the  street. 

Before  he  reached  the  hotel  quite  a  crowd  of  men  were 
at  his  heels. 

“What  are  you  leading  that  crowd  around  town  for, 

Fred?”  Terry  asked. 

•/ 

“Oh,  I  just  shook  hands  with  Jake  Satterlee  up  in  that 
store.  He  wanted  to  lick  me  for  the  thrashing  that  you 
gave  him  last  night,  and  I  asked  him  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  and  promise  not  to  break  any  of  my  bones.” 

Terry  laughed  heartily.  It  wasn’t  necessary  for  Fred 
to  tell  him  what  had  happened. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FUN  AT  RAGSDALE. 

The  news  of  Fred's  handshake  with  old  Satterlee  up  at 
the  red  store  flew  through  the  town  like  a  prairie  fire. 

From  that  moment  the  entire  population  believed  that 
each  of  the  four  boys  were  able  to  lick  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing. 

Fearnot’s  coolness  and  unassuming  manners  impressed 
them  as  something  entirely  strange,  for  out  there  every' 
man  who  was  something  of  a  bully  bragged  about  it.  He’d 
get  drunk,  fire  off  his  revolver  and  spread  terror  all  around 
by  his  recklessness. 

The  clerks  in  the  store  had  been  told  that  all  Fearnot 
had  done  to  old  Jake  was  simply  to  squeeze  his  hand  and 
make  him  yell. 

A  big  brawny  fellow  came  up  to  him,  and  said: 

“Say,  pard,  they  tell  me  that  you’ve  got  an  awful  grip. 
I've  got  one,  too,  and  I  would  like  to  see  if  you  can  squeeze 
mv  hand  harder  than  I  can  squeeze  yours.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “That  is  a  great  deal  better 
than  fighting,”  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  him. 

They  both  began  squeezing,  and  soon  the  fellow  was 
-landing  on  his  toes,  his  hair  was  on  end,  and  he  gasped 
out: 

“  Leggo !” 

Fred  let  go  and  smiled  as  the  fellow  examined  his  hand 
to  if  any  bones  were  broken. 

“Pard.  how  did  you  get  that  grip?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  by  taking  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  let¬ 
ting  whisky  alone.  You  fellows  out  here  ruin  yourselves 
by  drinking  ‘rotgut’  whisky.” 

“Why,  pard,  there  i-n’t  a  man  living  out  here  that  does 
not  drink  whisky,  unless  it  is  the  parson,  and  I  suspect 
-lar  he  keeps  a  private  jug  at  home.” 
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“All  right,  then;  I  can  lick  the  parson.” 

“Why,  pard,  you  can  lick  any  one.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  but  if  you  fellows  don't 
let  whisky  alone  every  one  of  you  will  succumb  to  it  some 
day.” 

“Well,  we  all  shoot  out  here  when  we  have  a  fight.” 

“Yes,  and  that  is  a  mighty  cowardly  way  of  settling 
difficulties.” 

“Why,  pard,  we  think  it  gives  a  little  man  a  fair  show 
with  a  big  one.” 

“Yes,  so  it  does;  but  the  best  shot  wins  every  time.  I 
don’t  believe  that  you  fellows  out  here  know  any  more 
about  shooting  than  you  do  about  fighting  with  nature’s 
weapons.” 

“There  are  some  mighty  good  shots  in  Ragsdale,  pard.” 

“Well,  we  want  to  get  some  fellow  here  to  act  as  guide 
for  us,  to  go  down  into  the  timber  on  the  river  banks 
after  big  game.  I  am  told  that  there  are  bears,  wolves 
and  deer  down  there.” 

“There  are  plenty  of  them,  pard.  There  is  a  man  here 
named  Bill  Hawkes  who  is  a  mighty  good  guide.  He 
makes  his  living  hunting  and  selling  pelts  and  game 
meat.” 

“All  right.  Send  him  to  me.” 

A  little  later  a  man  came  down  to  the  tavern  and  asked 
for  Fearnot. 

He  was  a  little,  dried-up  specimen,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  who  stated  that  he  had  been  told  that  they  wanted 
a  guide. 

“  Yes  ;  we  want  some  man  to  go  out  hunting  with  us 
who  knows  the  country.” 

“I  know  all  about  it,  mister.  I've  been  hunting  for 
a  living  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  I  make  money  by 
selling  the  pelts.” 

“Well,  how  much  a  day  do  you  want?” 

“A  dollar  a  day  and  the  pelts.” 

“That’s  cheap  enough,”  said  Fred.  “You  may  con¬ 
sider  yourself  engaged,  provided  you  don’t  get  drunk.  We 
don’t  want  any  whisky  in  the  crowd.” 

“That  will  suit  me,  mister.  I  can  drink  with  any  of 
the  hoys,  but  I  never  was  drunk  but  a  few  times  in  my 
life,  and  I  can  go  without  it  just  as  long  as  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

“All  right,  then.  None  of  our  party  drink  at  all.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  drink  any  liquor,  mis¬ 
ter?” 

“Yes;  there  is  only  one  in  our  party  that  ever  did  take 
a  drink,  and  he  took  too  much  and  it  made  him  drunk, 
lie  has  never  touched  it  since,  and  he  is  the  man  who . 
licked  Satterlee  yesterday.” 

“Great  rattlers!  When  do  you  want  to  start  out,  mis¬ 
ter  ?” 

“Oh,  in  a  day  or  two;  but  you  may  consider  yourself 
engaged  from  now  on.” 

“Are  you  going  to  ride  or  hoof  it?” 

“Thai  depends  upon  how  far  we  have  to  go” 
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when  I  hear  it.  If  you  will  all  stay  in  harmony  the 


“Well,  it  is  five  miles  down  to  the  river,  and  you'll  have 
to  do  a  lot  of  tramping.” 

“That  is  all  right.  We  are  pretty  good  boys  on  foot. 
We  will  leave  the  horses  right  here  until  we  come  back.” 

Hawkes  let  it  be  known  all  over  the  settlement  that 
he  had  been  engaged  to  act  as  guide  for  the  newcomers 
on  a  hunting  trip. 

Soon  others  came  up,  and  began  telling  about  what 
wonderful  guides  they  were,  and  they  said  that  Bill 
Hawkes  was  a  humbug. 

The  landlord,  though,  told  Fred  that  Bill  was  the  best 
guide  in  all  that  region,  and  that  all  the  rest  were  liars. 

Fred  soon  saw  that  the  other  fellows  were  not  afraid 
to  say  anything  about  Hawkes,  for  he  was  never  known 
to  fight,  although  he  had  been  attacked  several  times 
by  wolves  and  bears  and  he  had  put  up  a  pretty  stiff 
fight  and  then  ran  out. 

Any  man  in  the  settlement  could  kick  him  without 
fear  of  its  being  resented. 

It  was  said  that  he  had  been  jilted  by  half  a  dozen 
girls  simply  because  he  wouldn’t  fight. 

That  evening  quite  a  crowd  of  young  people  gathered 
at  the  old  tavern  for  the  dance  that  the  landlord’s  daugh¬ 
ter  had  mentioned  to  Terrv. 

About  twenty  girls  showed  up,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
were  astonished  when  they  gazed  at  them.  Their  good 
looks  were  far  above  the  average. 

They  were  all  big,  brawny,  muscular  girls,  who  had  i 
made  no  attempt  at  fine  dressing  whatever. 

They  wore  coarse,  strong  shoes.  A  few  of  them  had  j 
ribbons  in  their  hair,  but  the  boys  noticed  the  absence  1 
of  jewelry  among  them. 

Their  lack  of  conventionality  was  noticeable.  'Yet  the 
boys  could  see  that  they  were  true  girls,  modest  and  well 
behaved. 

The  landlord’s  daughter  introduced  every  one  of  the 
boys,  and  soon  they  were  having  a  jolly  time. 

There  was  no  lack  of  amusement,  for  five  men  showed 
up  with  violins.  • 

But  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  play  har¬ 
moniously. 

One  fellow  had  a  habit  of  playing  to  his  own  time, 
and  would  swear  at  the  others  for  not  keeping  up  with 
him,  or  for  going  too  fast. 

Fred  led  off  the  dance  with  the  landlord’s  daughter, 
and  he  found  her  an  extremely  lively  girl  on  her  toes. 

Not  one  in  the  crowd  knew  anything  about  waltzing, 
but  in  the  regular  old  Virginia  reel  or  breakdown  they 
were  at  home  every  time. 

Finally  Fred  turned  to  the  musicians  and  said: 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you  fellows?  Why  don't  you 
play  in  harmony  with  each  other?” 

The  music  was  worse  than  o  lot  of  tin  pans. 

“What  in  thunder  do  you  know  about  fiddling?”  one 
of  them  asked. 

“Not  much,”  he  returned,  “but  T  know  good  music 


music  would  be  all  right.” 

“Yes;  if  Mike  would  only  stop  playing,”  said  one  of 
them,  “you’d  see  a  big  difference.  He's  always  too  fast 
or  too  slow.” 

“Well,  which  is  Mike?” 

“That’s  me,”  said  one  of  them.  “Those  fellows  don’t 
know  how  to  play.  They  don’t  keep  up  with  me,  or  else 
they  are  ahead.” 

“Say,  Mike,  let's  hear  you  play  for  a  minute  or  two  by 
yourself.” 

The  truth  is  Mike  didn’t  have  but  one  tune,  and  that 
was  the  Arkansas  Traveler,  and  really  he  played  it  quite 
well  in  his  rough  way. 

“It  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  that  tune  often,”  Fred 
remarked,  “but  you  drop  a  number  of  notes,  Mike.  Now, 
just  let  me  have  your  violin  a  moment,  and  I’ll  show  you 
how  that  tune  ought  to  be  played,”  and,  taking  the  violin 
and  resining  the  bow,  he  began  playing. 

Never  before  in  their  lives  had  those  rough  fellows 
heard  the  Arkansas  Traveler  played  so  well. 

The  softness  of  touch  in  every  note  showed  the  finest 
of  skill. 

The  others  had  been  playing  by  main  strength. 

The  drop  of  a  pin  on  the  heavy  wooden  floor  could 
have  been  heard  while  he  was  playing,  so  great  was  the 
silence  of  the  listeners. 

« 

“Now,  Mike,  that’s  the  way  that  tune  should  be 
played.” 

Mike  looked  at  him  as  he  seized  the  bow  and  violin, 
and  said: 

“Boss,  there  isn’t  anybody  in  this  region  who  can  play 
like  that.” 

“Nonsense,  Mike.  A  man  can  learn  to  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  to  fly.  Now,  that  is  a  poor  tune  to  dance  by,  but 
you,  of  course,  haven't  time  to  learn  others  right  now. 
Now,  let  me  lead,  and  the  others  follow  me,  and  maybe 
you'll  get  some  good  music  after  all.  And  taking  the 
violin  again,  he  began  playing  while  Terry  and  the  others 
started  the  dance. 

Of  course  there  was  a  girl  for  every  man  in  the  room, 
and  more,  too,  and  the  way  they  pounded  the  floor  with 
their  heels  was  a  sight. 

It  seemed  that  the  girls  had  music  in  their  heels,  and 
they  showed  that  they  were  able  to  dance  all  night  long 
if  the  music  would  hold  out.  • 

There  was  a  crowd  of  men  in  the  barroom  drinking  all 
the  evening,  and  by  and  by  some  of  them  began  to  show 
the  effects  of  their  potions. 

One  big  fellow  came  in  with  a  whoop,  and  yelled  out : 

“Here,  you  gals,  give  me  a  dance!” 

None  of  them  went  to  him,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
minutes,  he  seized  a  big,  brawny  girl  and  tried  to  pull  her 
up  on  the  floor,  saying: 

“Come,  Sal!  I  know  you  to  be  a  mighty  good  dancer 
Now.  shake  your  hoofs.’* 
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But  tlu*  girl  was  angry.  She  didn’t  wish  to  dance  with 
him. 

She  told  him  to  let  her  loose. 

But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  grabbed  her  around  the 
waist  and  began  prancing  around  as  awkwardly  as  a  young 
colt. 

She  got  both  her  hands  in  his  his  hair,  and  began  pull¬ 
ing. 

She  tore  it  out  by  the  handfuls. 

He  uttered  several  tierce  oaths  and  let  her  loose,  but 
she  still  kept  on  pulling. 

The  girls  laughed  heartily.  s 

The  fellow,  completely  sobered  by  the  hair  pulling, 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 

Terry  was  so  tickled  with  the  affair  that  he  went  up 
tc  the  girl  and  asked  her  to  dance  with  him. 

She  sprang,  out  on  the  floor  and  was  soon  pounding  it 
for  all  she  was  worth. 

Terry  did  a  lot  of  fancy  dancing,  waltzing  all  around 
her  a  times,  not  only  for  her  amusement,  but  for  the 
amusement  of  the  others. 

As  for  the  fellow  who  tried  to  force  her  to  dance  with 
liim,  he  went  out  to  the  barroom  and  filled  himself  so 
full  of  whisky  that  his  friends  had  to  lay  him  out  on 
the  fioor  in  a  corner. 

By  and  by  Terry  asked  another  girl  to  dance,  and  she 
had  no  sooner  stepped  out  on  the  floor  with  him  than  a 
big,  broad  shouldered  fellow  went  up  to  him,  saying: 

“See  here,  mister,  that’s  my  gal  you’ve  got  there,  and 

I  don’t  want  vou  or  anv  other  fellow  to  dance  with  her.” 

</ 

“All  right,  sir.  I  don’t  want  to  make  trouble  between 
a  man  and  his  girl.” 

O  * 

The  next  moment  the  girl  wheeled  on  the  fellow  and 
gave  him  a  resounding  slap  in  the  face  and  told  him 
that  she  would  dance  with  whom  she  pleased,  and  that  he 
could  go  to  thunder  and  take  it  out  in  growls. 

“Now  come  on,  Mr.  Olcott.  I’ll  dance  with  you  all 
night  if  you  want  me  to.” 

“Thank  you,  miss,”  said  Terry,  “but  if  you  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  that  fellow  you - ” 

“Well,  I  was  engaged  to  him,”  she  interrupted,  “but 
it  is  broken  off  now.  I  wouldn’t  have  him  if  he  were  the 
last  man  on  earth.” 

“All  right,  then,”  and  he  danced  with  her  three  times 
in  succession. 

The  fellow  had  taken  a  couple  of  drinks,  but  he  was 
considered  sober  at  the  time;  but  half  an  hour  later  he 
was  beastly  intoxicated  and  wanted  to  go  into  the  dining 
room  where  the  dancing  was  going  on  and  shoot  Ol¬ 
cott. 

His  revolver  was  taken  away  from  him  by  his  friends. 

Finally  the  landlord  had  to  put  two  fellows  at  the  door 
to  keep  any  fellows  under  the  influence  of  drink  from 
going  in. 

The  dance  was  kept  up  until  long  after  midnight. 

The  racket  in  the  barroom  went  on  until  later. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  left  Fred,  Terry  and  the  boys 


went  upstairs  to  their  rooms,  and  of  course  they  slept 
rather  late  the  next  morning. 

All  the  regular  boarders  had  had  their  breakfast  when 
they  went  downstairs. 

The  landlord’s  daughters  were  bright  and  smiling,  and 
they  proceeded  to  tell  each  of  the  boys  several  nice  things 
that  other  girls  had  said  about  them. 

“They  are  a  lively,  jolly  set  of  girls,”  said  Terry,  “and 
hanged  if  I  wouldn’t  like  to  dance  with  them  again.” 

“Oh,  we  can  have  a  dance  any  time  you  wish!”  said 
one  of  them.  “They  all  live  close  by,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  send  for  them.” 

“All  right.  We  will  have  another  when  we  come  back 
from  the  hunt.” 

One  of  the  sisters  weighed  at  least  a  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds,  and  she  wasn’t  over  twenty,  either;  yet, 
Terry  told  her  that  she  was  the  lightest  girl  he  had 
danced  with  during  the  evening. 

“Oh,  I  know  how  to  dance,”  she  laughed,  “and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  am  more  fond  of  than 
dancing  with  any  one  who  knows  how  to  dance.  Every 
one  of  you  gentlemen  are  the  lightest  dancers  ever  seen 
in  this  locality.  But  my,  how  Mr.  Fearnot  can  play  the 
fiddle !” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  good  one,”  said  Terry,  “but  you  ought 
to  hear  him  sing.” 

“Indeed!  I  didn’t  know  he  could  sing;  but  there  is 
a  young  man  here  named  Crenshaw  who  is  a  delightful 
singer.  He  leads  the  music  in  the  Sunday  school.  You 
just  ought  to  hear  him.  There  are  many  girls  here  trying 
to  catch  him.” 

0 

“Was  be  here  last  night?”  Terry  asked. 

“Yes;  he  danced  every  set.  I  am  surprised  you  were 
not  introduced  to  him.” 

“I  remember  him,”  said  Fred.  “I  was  introduced  to 
him  by  some  young  lady.  He  has  a  brown  mustache, 
hasn’t  he?” 

“  That’s  the  man !  That’s  the  man !  He  is  a  clerk  in 
one  of  the  stores.” 

During  the  morning  a  ranchman  named  Warner  came 
in,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  told  that  they  were  go¬ 
ing  down  the  river  to  hunt. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “we  want  to  try  our  luck  with  the 
wolves,  bears  and  deer  down  there.” 

“Then  come  down  to  my  ranch,  which  lies  along  by 
the  side  of  the  timber,  and  I’ll  see  that  you  get  all  the 
hunting  you  want.  The  wolves  and  bears  have  been  both¬ 
ering  me  for  some  time.  I’ll  send  some  of  our  cowboys 
out  with  you.” 

“I  am  afraid  that  would  spoil  the  hunt,  sir,”  said 
Fred. 

“Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  all  used  to  it.  You  won’t 
have  to  sleep  out  in  the  woods,  for  you  can  come  to  my 
home  after  each  day’s  hunt,  get  good  square  meals,  a 
good  bed  to  sleep  on  and  plenty  of  whisky  to  drink.” 

“Thank  you,  sir;  but  please  leave  out  the  whisky,  as 
none  of  us  ever  touch  it.” 
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“All  right;  we  never  force  a  man  to  drink  or  eat  any¬ 
thing  he  doesn't  like.” 

“Well,  we  have  engaged  a  guide  named  Hawkes,  and 
we  will  go  wherever  he  leads  us,”  said  Fred. 

“All  right;  I  know  Bill  Hawkes.” 


CHAPTER  IY. 

FRED  AND  THE  RANCtf  BOY. 

Fred  asked  the  guide  about  Warner,  and  he  said: 

“He  is  a  fine  fellow  and  a  good  man,  and  he  owns  a 
fine  ranch.  .  If  he  has  asked  you  to  make  his  ranch  your 
home  during  the  hunt,  you'd  better  take  the  offer.  I’ve 
been  there  often,  and  know  just  what  sort  of  a  place 
it  is.” 

“Well,  is  the  hunting  ground  just  below  this  place?” 

‘‘Yes;  it’s  good  along  in  the  timber  for  many  miles 
above  and  below  it.” 

“All  right,  then;  we'll  go  right  there.” 

Later  in  the  day,  before  returning  home,  Warner  saw 
Fred  and  told  him  that  he  would  be  just  in  time  to  see 
some  fun. 

“What's  going  on,”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  we’ve  got  a  whole  lot  of  bronchos  to  break  to 
the  saddle  and  harness,  and  if  you  boys  have  never  seen 
any  broncho  busting  you'll,  think  it  the  funniest  thing 
you  ever  saw  in  your  life.” 

Fred  thought  that  it  would  be  fun  to  keep  the  fact 
concealed  that  he  and  Terry  were  about  as  good  at  that 
sort  of  fun  as  any  cowboys  in  the  West. 

“All  right,”  said  he.  “I'll  be  glad  to  see  it,  and  I 
know  the  other  boys  will,  too:  We’ll  be  down  there  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“All  right;  I  shall  look  for  you,”  and  he  rode  away 
to  the  ranch,  about  five  miles  below  Ragsdale. 

The  next  morning  the  boys  started  out  on  foot,  armed 
with  their  Winchester  and  with  their  belts  full  of  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  with  the  guide  at  their  head. 

Fred  whispered  to  Terry  that  they  would  not  reveal  the 
fact  to  the  ranchman  that  they  knew  anything  about 
bronco  busting. 

“Let’s  keep  it  dark,  Terry.” 

“All  right.  We  will  have  some  fun  with  them. 

On  the  way  they  saw  quite  a  number  of  jackrabbits  and 
a  few  coyotes,  and  the  way  Fred  and  Terry  knocked  them 
over  at  long  range  made  the  guide  open  his  eyes. 

“Look  here,”  he  said  to  Fred,  “you  are  the  best  shots 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  although  I’ve  seen  many  good 
ones.” 

“Where  did  you  see  them?”  Fred  asked. 

“Oh,  we’ve  got  ’em  all  over  the  West.” 

“Any  of  them  about  Ragsdale?” 

“Yes;  we  have  got  some  pretty  good  diots  there,  but 
of  course  they  can’t  hold  a  light  to  you  and  Mr.  Oleott. 


I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you  fellows.  You  have 
just  knocked  the  palms  off  everybody  around  Rug-da  I**, 
and  I  don’t  believe  you  came  from  the  East  at  all.” 

“Oh,  yes!  We  live  out  in  central  New  York,  in  a  little 
country  town  of  about  four  thousand  people — that  is,  mo-t 
of  the  party  do,  but  Oleott  and  I  live  at  New  Era." 

“Where  is  New  Era?” 

“Oh,  it  is  farther  up  the  state.” 

“Never  heard  of  it,”  he  replied. 

“Oh,  it's  a  great  summer  resort,”  put  in  Terry,  “where 
ten  thousand  people  come  in  on  trains  every  day  during 
the  summer  season  to  see  horse  and  yacht  races.” 

“Yacht  racing?  What’s  that?” 

“Don't  you  know  what  a  yacht  is?’’ 

“Blessed  if  I  do!”  said  the  guide. 

“Well,  a  yacht  is  a  small  sailing  vessel.” 

“Oh,  a  sort  of  ship,  eh?” 

“Yes;  it  is  built  on  the  stvle  of  a  schooner.” 

s  1/ 

“Well,  that  gits  me.  I  don’t  know  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  schooner  and  a  ship.” 

“Oh,  well,  there  are  different  kinds  of  vessels — there 
are  barks,  brigs  and  schooners  and  a  dozen  other  kinds. 
They  are  different  in  the  'matter  of  their  rigging.” 

“There  you've  got  me  again,  pard.  .  What  do  you  mean 
by  the  rigging?” 

“Great  Scott!  I’ll  wait  until  I  have  more  time  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  you.”  And  with  that  he  suddenly  raised  his 
rifle  into  position  and  fired  at  a  coyote  that  was  running 
like  a  blue  streak. 

The  animal  was  about  three  hundred  yards  away,  and 
as  the  bullet  passed  through  him  he  leaped  several  feet 
in  the  air  and  fell,  and  gave  a  few  kicks  and  was  dead. 

“Great  rattlers!  You  don’t  wait  for  a  coyote  to  stop." 

“No.  I  stop  them  myself,”  said  he.  “The  man  who 
waits  for  a  coyote  or  jackrabbit  to  stop  generallv  loses 
his  shot.” 

“Well,  I  can  understand  it  if  you  use  a  shotgun,  but 
how  do  you  do  it  with  a  rifle?” 

“A  bullet  will  go  where  you  send  it.  It  is  altogether  in 
taking  good  aim.” 

When  they  reached  the  Warner  ranch  Hawkes  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  the  ranchman  that  Fred  and  Tern'  beat  all 
shots  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

He  said: 

“They  shot  at  jackrabbits  running  at  good  speed.  They 
shot  at  coyotes  ru lining,  too,  and  never  missed  a  shot.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  that.  Maybe  they’ll  thin 
out  the  wolves  and  bears  down  in  the  timber." 

“\ou  bet  they  will !  When  thev  draw  a  bead  on  anv* 
thing  they  fetch  it  every  time.” 

Fred  and  Terrv  were  quite  surprised  at  the  number 
of  buildings  there  were  on  the  ranch. 

I  he  soil  was  rich  down  through  that  section,  and  the 
grass  was  the  finest  thev  had  ever  seen  in  the  West. 

v 

1  here  was  a  store  near  the  dwelling  to  which  cowboys 
came  from  other  ranches  to  do  their  trading,  instead  of 
going  up  to  Ragsdale,  and  there  was  a  little  tavern  not 
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:ar  from  it  for  the  accommodation  of  people  from  other 
ranches. 

W  arner  was  an  extremely  thrifty  fellow,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  command  of  plenty  of. cattle. 

He  had  quite  a  crowd  of  cowboys  working  for  him. 

That  dav  they  were  all  busy  breaking  bronchos,  and  a 
number  of  cowboys  from  other  ranches  were  present  to  see 
the  fun.  In  fact,  many  of  them  had  volunteered  to  help 
in  the  work. 

Fred  and  the  cowboys  laughed  heartily. 

They  saw  several  men  get  hurt,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
>ympathize  with  them. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  somebody  would  be  pretty 
badly  strained,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

“Say.  you  tenderfoot,*’  called  out  a  cowboy  to  one  of 
Fred’s  party,  “try  and  see  if  you  can  ride  this  broncho.” 

“Excuse  me,  please.  I’m  a  tenderfoot!”  laughed  the 
boy. 

“Well,  vou  will  always  be  one  if  you  don't  learn  how 
to  ride  a  horse.”’ 

“Oh,  I  know  all  about  riding  a  horse,  but  a  broncho 
is  not  a  horse.  He’s  half  mule  and  half  jack,  with  a  good 
deal  of  wolf  mixed  up  in  him.” 

Among  the  cowboys  on  Warner’s  ranch  was  a  boy  about 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

He  was  ruddy  and  strong,  and  his  name  was  Ned 
Blount. 

He  was  an  orphan  boy  who  had  been  working  on  the 
ranch  for  nearly  a  year. 

He  was  not  a  regular  cowboy,  but  was  training  for  that 
office.  At  present  he  was  simply  a  messenger  boy  for  the 
ranchman,  who  used  him  for  running  errands,  as  there 
were  no  telephone  or  telegraph  wires  out  in  that  vicinity. 

He  was  called  the  ranch  boy. 

“ Whose  boy  is  he?”  Fred  inquired  of  one  of  the  cow¬ 
boys. 

«/ 

“  Oh,  he  is  the  ranch  boy  who  runs  errands  for  the  boss, 
and  does  any  little  odd  jobs  that  the  boss  wants  done.” 

The  reason  that  Fred  asked  the  question  was  that  the 
boy  had  just  been  thrown  clear  over  the  head  of  a  broncho, 
and  he  landed  all  in  a  heap  on  the  ground. 

Fred  thought  the  fall  must  have  hurt  him,  but  the 
boy  picked  himself  up  quickly,  and  was  ready  to  remount 
when  somebody  stopped  him  to  let  another  fellow  have  a 
trial  at  the  beast. 

By  and  by  the  boy  got  around  by  the  side  of  Fred, 
who  asked  him  if  the  fall  didn’t  hurt  him. 

“Not  much,  sir,”  he  replied,  “but  it  shook  me  up 
pretty  badly.” 

“I  should  say  so.  It’s  a  wonder  it  didn’t  break  your 
neck.” 

“A  man  did  have  his  neck  broken  out  here' last  fall,” 
said  the  boy.  “I  knew  I  was  going  to  land  on  my  head, 
but  I  turned  so  my  shoulder  struck  the  ground  first.” 

“Bv  George!  Did  you  think  of  it?” 

?  “Y'-,  -ir.  A  man  has  got  to  think  quickly  while  he 


is  broncho  busting,  or  he  will  get  his  neck  broken  before 
he  knows  it.” 

“Well,  if  you  can  think  that  way  while  flying  through 
the  air  you’ll  make  a  pretty  good  broncho  buster  after 
awhile.” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  do.  There  is  money  in  the 
business.” 

“  The  thunder,  you  say !  Where  does  the  money  come  l 
in?”  •  • 

“Why,  ranch  owners  who  raise  bronchos  for  sale  have 
to  hire  men  to  break  them.  A  well  broken  broncho  will  ^ 
bring  twice  as  much  as  one  that  is  full  of  mischief.” 

Several  ranchmen  had  a  trial  at  the  broncho  that  threw 
the  boy  over  his  head. 

The  animal  was  a  stubborn,  obstinate  one,  and  several 
of  the  men  were  thrown. 

There  was  one  man,  though,  who  conquered  him,  but  he 
did  it  by  the  cruel  application  of  spurs.  Every  time 
the  -broncho  tossed  him  up  he  raked  the  broncho’s  side 
with  the  sharp  rowels,  until  the  animal  almost  neighed 
with  pain. 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Warner,”  said  Fred,  “I’ve  seen  a  lot 
of  this  sort  of  thing  done  down  in  Colorado.  If  those 
fironchos  were  mine  I  wouldn’t  let  them  be  punished  so 
severely  with  the  spurs.” 

Warner  laughed. 

“That  would  be  impossible,  sir.  When  a  broncho  tosses 
a  fellow  up  out  of  the  saddle,  and  he  feels  the  sharp 
spurs  raking  his  sides  he  soon  learns  that  he  is  punishing 
himself,  and  he  stops  it.  The  broncho  is  a  very  head¬ 
strong,  obstinate  animal,  and  you  have  to  teach  him  by 
experience.” 

“Very  true!  Very  true!  The  mule  is  about  the  same 
way,  but  a  long  legged  fellow  can  stick  his  feet  under 
his  fore  legs  if  the  animal  is  not  too  large  for  him,  and 
can  hold  on  in  spite  of  him. 

“  Oh,  that  has  been  tried  often !  When  he  finds  that  he 
can’t  toss  him  over  his  head,  he  lies  down  with  him,  and 
then  the  fellow  has  to  get  off  to  avoid  having  his  legs 
crushed.” 

“That  is  all  right.  As  soon  as  the  broncho  gets  up 
the  fellowr  can  get  on  again,  and  by  and  by  the  animal 
gets  enough  of  it.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  and  Warner  shook  his  head.  “Now, 
you  watch  that  broncho  out  there  when  he  gets  raked 
by  the  spurs.  It  seems  that  the  pain  makes  him  squirm 
and  prance  around.” 

“Yes,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  log  or  stump  squirm 
around,  but  it  is  cruelty  all  the  same.” 

“  Maybe  it  is !  But  then  it  is  cruelty,  too,  for  a  broncho 
to  send  a  man  flying  over  his  head  at  the  risk  of  break¬ 
ing  his  neck.  If  he  wants  to  have  fun  with  the  rider,  the 
rider  is  entitled  to  have  all  the  fun  he  can  out  of  him. 
There!  There  now.  He  got  a  splendid  raking  and  is 
almost  ready  to  scream  with  pain.  You  let  him  try  that 
three  or  four  times,  and  you’ll  see  him  make  up  his  mind 
to  stop  bucking.” 
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think  as  well  as  people.  That  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 


“  Yes,  yes !  I  cap  understand  that,  but  it  takes  him 
quite  awhile  to  get  on  to  it,  for  as  soon  as  he  is  broken 
and  the  man  undertakes  to  ride  him,  he  feels  the  spur 
just  the  same,  for  the  riders  out  here  are  in  the  habit  of 
jabbing  the  spurs  into  his  side  as  soon  as  he  gets  well  fixed 
in  the  saddle.” 

Sunset  ended  the  broncho  breaking  exercises,  and  the 
ranchman  invited  his  visitors  into  the  house,  which  they 
found  extremely  comfortable  and  pretty  well  supplied  witl) 
furnishings,  with  the  exception  of  carpets. 

The  ranchman  had  a  wife  and  three  children,  two  girls 
and  a  boy. 

The  boy  was  a  little  tot  four  years  old,  and  the  girls 
were  seven  and  eleven  respectively. 

The  children  wrere  very  shy  at  first,  but  it  didn’t  take 
Fred  but  a  few  minutes  to  make  friends  with  the  little 
boy,  and  he  finally  fell  asleep  in  his  arms. 

Then  his  mother  wanted  to  take  him  to  his  room. 

“You’ll  wake  him  up,  madam,”  said  he.  “Just  let  me 
take  him  to  his  bed.” 

She  smiled  and  said: 

“Very  well !  Come  into  this  room.”  And  she  led  the 
way  into  another  roonf,  wrhere  she  pointed  to  a  little  bed, 
in  which  he  deposited  the  child,  took  off  his  shoes,  cov¬ 
ered  him  up,  and  said : 

“He  is  a  fine  boy,  madam.  There’s  nothing  I’m  more 
fond  of  than  little  children  of  either  sex.  I’ve  the  happy 
faculty  of  making  friends  with  them,  and  I  like  to  study 
their  dispositions.” 

The  mother  thought  him  a  most  extraordinary  young 
man,  as  she  had  never  seen  one  just  like  him  before. 

Young  men  are  more  disposed  to  kick  and  knock  little 
children  out  of  their  way  rather  than  to  cultivate  their 
friendship. 

Later  in  the  evening  Fred  managed  to  get  into  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  orphan  ranch  boy,  Ned  Blount. 

He  said  that  he  had  lived  on  a  ranch  down  in  Colorado 
and  knew  all  about  broncho  busting,  and  he  gave  him 
many  pointers  that  the  boy  remembered  and  treasured  up 
to  test  on  the  next  opportunity. 

“Can  you  ride  a  bucking  broncho?”  he  asked. 

“Yes,  easily,  and  so  can  Olcott.” 

“Can’t  the  others  do  so,  too.” 

“No;  they  were  never  on  a  broncho’s  back  in  all  their 
lives.” 

“Now,  Ned,”  said  he,  “I  noticed  to-day  that  you  didn’t 
cling  to  the  bronchos  properly.  A  broncho  is  somewhat 
smaller  through  the  chest  than  the  average  horse  out  East; 
so  when  you  are  on  on©  of  them  stick  your  feet  under  his 
forelegs,  if  your  legs  are  long  enough  to  enable  you  to 
do  so,  and  he  can’t  lift  you  out  of  the  saddle.  Of  course 
if  you  have  on  spurs  you  will  rake  him  badly  and  punish 
him.” 


when  the  broncho  is  trying  to  buck  a  man  out  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  man  rakes  him  on  both  sides  with  the  spurs  he 
soon  understands  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  He 
learns  that  if  he  doesn’t  buck  he  doesn't  get  punished.” 

“Well,  I  never  thought  of  that  before.” 

“Well,  it  is  true.  So  just  remember  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  if  you  clasp  the  broncho  tightly  with  your  legs  from 
the  ankles  up  he  can’t  throw  you  from  the  saddle.  It 
is  dropping  back  into  the  saddle  that  hurts  the  rider  most. 
But  if  you  cling  to  him  you’ll  find  him  trying  to  lie  down 
with  you.  There  is  a  way  to  keep  him  from  lying  down, 
and  that  is  by  pulling  his  mouth  clear  around  against  your 
knee.  He  can’t  lie  down  then  to  save  his  life.” 

“That’s  new  to  me,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  try  it.  Pull  his  mouth  clear  around  to  your 
knee,  and  he’ll  keep  turning  around  instead  of  lying 
down,  and  furthermore,  he  can’t  do  any  bucking  either 
in  that  position.  Before  he  can  buck  he  has  to  put  all 
four  of  his  feet  in  a  bunch.” 

“Yes,  sir;  I  know  that.  But  some  of  them  will  bite, 
and  if  I  pull  his  head  around  to  my  knee,  I  may  get  worse 
hurt  than  if  I  were  bucked  clear  over  his  head.” 

“Oh,  you  have  to  have  your  eyes  about  you,”  said  Fred. 
“If  he  bites  at  your  knee  just  pull  his  head  upwards 
against  his  shoulder.  Don’t  pull  it  straight  up  in  front; 
for  that  will  make  him  rear  and  probably  he  will  fall 
backward.  Then,  too,  if  he  tries  to  rear  and  fall  over 
on  you  that  can  be  prevented.  A  horse  can’t  rear  if  his 
mouth  is  pulled  down  against  his  chest.  He  can  kick  then, 
but  he  cannot  rear  up  in  front.  You  see,  you  have  got  to 
study  a  horse  before  you  can  manage  him.  Learn  all  of 
his  tricks,  and  then  you  can  check  him  almost  even' 
time.” 

He  took  a  great  fancy  to  Fcarnot,  and  was  the  first 
to  greet  him  next  morning  when  he  arose. 

Mrs.  Warner  was  up  and  superintending  things,  while 
her  little  four-year-old  tot  was  running  about  the  house, 
playing  horse  with  a  stick. 

Fred  greeted  him  and  began  playing  with  him,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Charlie,  is  that  a  broncho  you  are  riding  there?” 

“Yeth,”  he  returned. 

“Does  he  buck?” 

“"\eth,  like  anything.” 

“Does  he  toss  you  over  his  head  like  a  sure  enough 
broncho?” 

“Yeth.” 

Fred  laughed  and  romped  with  him,  while  his  mother 
in  the  dining  room  was  listening  and  smiling. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  BRONCHO  BUSTERS. 

Fred  pranced  around  and  played  horse  with  the  little 


“They  all  use  spurs  out  here,  sir.” 

“Yes;  very  true,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  the  broncho 
ran  he  conquered  without  spurs.  He  looks  upon  the  man 
who  docs  it  as  a  master  that  must  bo  obeyed.  Animals 


bo\  until  the  child  fell  down  and  rolled  over  on  the 
floor,  laughing  at  his  antics. 
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lie  was  a  hearty,  jolly  child,  and  when  breakfast  was 
announced  he  went  in  and  insisted  upon  being  seated  by 
the  side  of  Fred  at  the  table. 

The  mother,  of  course,  interfered,  and  set  him  in  a 
high  seat  up  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table  near  her. 

He  resisted  and  yelled. 

“Oh,  come  now,  Mrs.  Warner,  let  him  sit  by  me.  I  am 
very  fond  of  children,  and  you'll  be  astonished  at  how 
I  can  attend  to  them.”  So  he  went  up  to  the  further 
end  of  the  table  and  lifted  the  little  fellow's  chair  with 
him  in  it,  and  put  him  by  his  own  seat. 

There  he  petted  the  little  fellow  until  he  was  in  good 
humor,  and  then  began  fixing  his  food  for  him. 

“Do  you  allow  him  to  eat  whatever  he  wishes?”  he 
asked  Mrs.  Warner. 

“Yes;  he  is  a  hearty  child  and  can  eat  anything.” 

“Good!  Good!  He  will  grow  up  a  hearty  young  man 
if  you  don't  let  him  ruin  his  digestion.  It’s  wrong  to 
let  him  drink  too  much  of  fluids  at  meal  time.  Any 
physician  will  tell  you  that.” 

“Well,  if  he  does  he  will  tell  me  things  that  I  don’t 
believe,”  put  in  Mr.  Warner.  “1  drink  two  cups  of  strong 
coffee  every  morning  and  have  been  doing  so  since  I  was 
ten  years  old.” 

“All  of  this  is  wrong,  sir.  You  have  a  good  digestion, 
no  doubt,  but  it  will  go  back  on  you  in  time,  and  I  can 
prove  it  to  you.” 

“Well,  prove  it.”  And  Fred  turned  on  him  and  asked 
him  if  he  knew  how  the  food  in  the  human  stomach  was 
digested, 

“Yes,  of  course  I  do!  The  gastric  juices  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  dissolve  the  food,  and  that  is  what  is  called  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  digestion.  You  see,  I  am  no  greenhorn.” 

“Well,  let’s  see  about  that.  The  gastric  juice  of  the 
stomach  is  stronger  than  the  strongest  vinegar.  It  has 
to  be  in  order  to  cut  up  the  steak  and  jerked  beef  that 
the  men  out  here  live  on.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.  Any  dunce  knows  that.” 

“All  right.  When  you  take  plenty  of  fluid  into  your 
stomach  it  dilutes  the  gastric  juice,  and  before  it  can  cut 
up  the  food  it  waits  until  it  recovers  from  being  diluted, 
doesn’t  it?” 

He  looked  the  ranchman  straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  put 
the  question  to  him. 

Finallv  Warner  remarked: 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that.” 

“No,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  it!  But  don’t  try 
to  sneak  out  of  it.  Pouring  water  into  whisky  makes  it 
weak,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  two  cups  of  coffee  will  weaken  the  gastric  juices, 
and  retard  the  process  of  digestion  until  it  recovers  its 
natural  strength  again.  Common  sense  teaches  you  that. 
Now,  if  you  drink  a  couple  of  quarts  of  water,  warm  or 
c old,  it  forces  you  to  disgorge  in  fifteen  or  twenty  min¬ 
utes  afterward,  doesn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 


“Well,  there’s  proof  of  it.  You  have  weakened  the  gas¬ 
tric  juices  of  the  stomach  until  it  almost  immediately 
sours,  and  it  is  thrown  off  the  stomach.  Take  your  horses 
or  cattle,  and  no  matter  how  much  water  there  is,  they 
will  not  drink  it  until  they  have  finished  their  meal. 
Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  they  follow  that  rule 
with  the  one  exception  of  fishes.  Men  will  take  cups  of 
coffee  or  milk,  but  milk  is  not  so  bad,  for  it  is  solid  food 
in  solution.” 

“Well,  it  may  be  so.” 

Terry  and  the  boys  laughed  at  his  final  admission  of  the 
truth  of  Fred’s  theory. 

“Well,  some  things  are  mighty  dry  eating,”  he  finally 
remarked,  “if  you  have  nothing  to  drink  with  them.” 

“It  is  all  force  of  habit,”  said  Fred.  “Eat  slowly  and 
masticate  your  food  thoroughly,  and  you’ll  have  good  di¬ 
gestion  all  your  life.” 

“Well,  that  is  more  good  sense  than  I  have  ever  heard 
from  any  doctor,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Warner. 

“Madam,  doctors  and  lawyers  don’t  know  everything. 
But  I  dare  say  that  if  you  live  to  be  a  hundred  years  old, 
you’ll  not  find  a  physician  that  will  not  agree  with  what  I 
say.  It  is  as  plain  as  A.  B.  C.” 

“Well,  I  see  that  you  are  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,” 
said  Warner. 

“Yes;  but  I  don’t  drink  two  cups  with  a  meal.  I  don’t 
profess  to  be  as  prudent  as  I  ought  to  be,  but  I’ve  never 
been  troubled  with  indigestion  in  my  life.  I  take  daily 
a  good  deal  of  exercise,  but  a  man  who .  takes  no  exercise 
should  never  take  coffee,  and  should  eat  only  half  as  much 
solid  food  as  a  man  who  takes  exercise  does.” 

“Well,  I  agree  with  you  there;  but  every  man  on  this 
ranch  has  to  take  exercise,  as  you’ll  see  before  you  have 
been  here  two  days.” 

“Oh,  I  noticed  it  yesterday  afternoon.  I  noticed  that 
some  of  the  bronchos  gave  your  men  unusually  vigorous 


exercise. 


“Say,”  Warner  asked,  “can  you  ride  a  broncho?” 

“Well,  I've  ridden  them,  but  I  confess  I  never  make 
a  choice  of  them  for  saddle  use.” 

Warner  chuckled,  and  so  did  the  boys. 

“Did  you  ever  ride  a  bucker?” 

“Yes,  and  I  have  sailed  over  their  heads  as  gracefully 
as  a  crow,”  and  again  the  laugh  went  around. 

“Terry,  though,  is  the  best  broncho  buster  I  ever  saw,” 
remarked  Fred. 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ve  got  some  on  the  place  here  hhat 
he  can’t  bust.” 

“I  guess  not,”  said  Fred. 

“If  he  can  stay  on  him  ten  minutes  I'll  make  him  a 
present  of  the  beast.” 

“That’s  my  broncho!”  laughed  Terry. 

After  breakfast  Warner  hurried  out  and  told  one  of 
his  cowboys  to  bring  up  the  bay  broncho,  and  by  the  time 
the  boys  reached  the  lot  the  cowboy  had  a  medium-sized 
bay  broncho  saddled  and  bridled. 

He  was  ralher  an  innocent  looking  animal,  but  tin 
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cowboy  told  him  that  none  of  them  had  yet  succeeded  in 
breaking  him.  He  would  tight  obstinately,  and  when  they 
thought  they  had  him  pretty  well  broken  he  would  begin 
the  same  trick  again. 

He  had  thrown  almost  every  man  on  the  place. 

Terry  walked  around  him,  and  noticed  the  broncho's 
eves. 

He  thought  he  could  detect  a  look  of  rank  maliciousness 
in  them. 


The  cowboys  looked  on  in  open-eyed  wonder. 

He  couldn't  rear  up  in  front,  but  his  heels  flew  out 
viciously  behind. 

Finally  Terry  let  him  have  his  head,  and  he  attempted 
to  stand  upon  his  hind  feet,  but  he  found  his  head  jerked 
downward  so  suddenly  that  he  fairly  snorted  with  rage. 

Then  he  began  jumping,  and  Terry  said  he  was  the 
best  fighter  he  ever  bestrode. 

He  jumped  around  nearly  a  dozen  times. 


“Have  you  used  spurs  on  him  in  trying  to  break  him."  ’ 
Tern*  inquired. 

“Yes,  and  the  biggest  ones  on  the  ranch.  Look  at  his 
sides  how  they  are  scarred.” 

“How  did  lie  stand  the  punishment?" 

“.Just  like  a  hard  headed  fool  in  the  ring,"  he  said.  “I  ve 
seen  him  raked  so  hard  that  he  would  scream  with  pain. 
You  have  to  look  out  for  his  mouth,  too,  for  he  will  bite 
as  quickly  as  a  mad  dog.” 

“Let  me  have  a  pair  of  ordinary  spurs,”  said  Terry, 
and  they  were  brought  to  him. 

He  put  them  on  aud  sprang  into  the  saddle  so  quickly 
that  the  broncho  was  hardly  aware  of  what  he  was  going 
to  do. 

He  turned  and  looked  around  as  if  to  see  that  he  was 
not  a  cowboy.  Seemingly  satisfied  that  he  was  a  tender¬ 
foot,  he  quickly  placed  all  four  of  his  feet  in  a  bunch,  then 
he  jumped  his  back  upwards.  But  Terry  had  his  feet 
firmly  fixed  behind  his  fore  legs,  and  he  didn't  raise  him 
an  inch  out  of  the  saddle. 

Without  moving  from  his  position,  the  broncho  kept 
humping  his  back  up  until  he  had  made  half  a  dozen  ef¬ 
forts  without  removing  him,  and  then  he  stopped  and 
looked  around  at  him  again. 

Then  he  repeated  the  operation. 

Still  Terry  stuck  to  him,  watching  him  like  a  hawk 
watches  chickens. 

“Great  rattlers!”  exclaimed  Warner.  “He  sticks  to 
him  well !” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  about  the  strongest  man  in 
his  legs  that  I  ever  saw.” 

Just  then  Warner  yelled  out: 

“Look  out!  Don’t  let  him  bite  your  knee!” 

The  broncho  snapped  at  Terry's  leg,  but  Terry  was  ex¬ 
pecting  that  every  moment,  and  he  jerked  his  mouth  nearly 
up  against  his  shoulder,  and  held  it  there  so  steadily  that 
the  broncho  couldn't  even  snap  his  teeth  together. 

He  then  began  turning  round  and  round,  for  he  was 
in  an  awkward  position,  such  as  he  had  never  been  in 
before. 

Terry  leaned  forward  and  slapped  him  on  the  side  of 
his  face. 

If  ever  there  was  a  mad  broncho,  he  was  one.  He  be¬ 
gan  struggling  savagely  to  get  his  head  in  a  natural 
position. 

Round  and  round  he  turned,  and  tried  to  lie  down,  but 
with  his  mouth  pulled  around  against  his  left  shoulder, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so. 


Then  he  shook  him  like  a  dog  shakes  water  off  himself 

O 

when  he  comes  out  of  a  stream. 

All  the  time,  though,  Terry  had  his  feet  firmly  fastened 
under  his  fore  legs. 

Suddenly  he  attempted  to  lie  down,  and  again  he  found 
his  mouth  pulled  clear  up  against  his  shoulder  and  held 
firmly  there  in  spite  of  all  his  struggles. 

Suddenly  the  bridle  broke,  and  the  broncho  shook  his 
head  and  found  himself  entirelv  free  from  the  bit. 

Then  he  broke  and  ran  with  all  his  speed  around  the 
lot. 

The  cowboys  chased  him,  Warner  yelling: 

“Catch  him,  boys,  or  the  gentleman  will  be  hurt  or 
killed.” 

“Let  him  alone!  Let  him  alone!”  cried  Terry.  “I 
can  manage  him.” 

The  broncho  roared  and  plunged  and  bucked,  but  Tern- 
kept  his  seat,  holding  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  a*nd  keep¬ 
ing  his  feet  firmly  under  his  fore  legs. 

Suddenlv  he  lav  down,  but  found  that  Terrv  had  slid 
over  on  his  side  and  when  he  arose  to  his  feet  the  rider 
was  again  in  the  saddle. 

Then  he  bucked  again  for  all  he  was  worth,  and  kept 
it  up  for  several  minutes. 

Being  unable  to  dislodge  him,  he  again  went  flying 
around  the  lot  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

It  was  then  that  Terry  gave  him  several  digs  in  the 
side  with  his  spurs. 

“Well,  of  all  the  horsemen  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  he  is 
the  best  one,”  remarked  the  ranchman. 

“Ves,  you’ll  live  a  good  many  years  before  you  meet  a 
better  one  than  he  is,”  said  Fred. 

By  this  time  the  foam  was  actually  flying  from  the 
broncho  as  he  ran. 


Suddenly  the  animal  stopped  and  stood  still,-  blowing 
as  if  he  were  completely  winded. 

He  let  one  of  the  cowboys  put  the  bridle  on  him 
again. 


iLn>  look  tne  reins  in  his  nands  and  gently  spurr 

him,  and  he  went  trotting  everywhere  that  Terry  guid 
him. 

He  rode  him  about  for  fifteen  minutes  without  any  pr 
test  on  his  part. 

“Great  catamounts!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  cowboys,  “t 
critter  is  busted  at  last,  and  he  isn't  bleeding  from  t 
stabs  of  the  spurs.” 

"That's  it."  said  Terry,  as  he  dismounted.  “I've  simp 
showed  him  that  1  can  ride  him  in  spite  of  him.  and 
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is  a  much  better  way  than  tearing  the  hide  with  the  spurs. 
What  do  you  say  now,  Mr.  Warner?” 

“He  is  yours,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Warner. 

“1  don't  want  him.”  said  Terry.  “1  wouldn’t  have 
him." 

The  ranch  boy  was  watching  Terry  carefully  throughout 
the  struggle. 

Not  a  word  did  he  utter,  except  occasionally  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  astonishment. 

He  noticed  that  not  once  during  the  struggle  did  Terry 
take  his  feet  from  under  the  broncho’s  fore  legs;  even 
when  he  used  the  spurs  lie  didn't  take  his  foot  entirely 
out,  but  merely  turned  the  heel  down  and  under  him,  and 
used  the  spur  with  just  enough  force  to  let  the  animal 
know  what  lie  might  expect. 

“Now,  let  me  try  the  next  one,”  he  said,  turning  to  the 
ranchman. 

“All  right;  go  ahead,”  and  he  sprang  upon  the  back 
of  a  broncho  about  the  size  of  the  bay. 

He  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  saddle  before  he  shot  up 
into  the  air  fully  three  feet. 

He  hadn’t  succeeded  in  getting  his  feet  under  the 

o  c? 

broncho's  fore  legs. 

He  landed  on  the  animal's  back  and  was  tossed  a  com¬ 
plete  somersault  in  the  air,  landing  flat  on  his  back  on 
the  ground. 

He  picked  himself  up  and,  looking  at  Fred,  remarked : 

“Darn  him!  He  bucked  before  I  could  get  my  feet 
locked  under  him !” 

The  spectators  laughed  heartily,  and  a  cowboy  caught 
the  broncho  and  sprang  astride  of  him. 

He  was  a  big,  strong,  muscular  fellow,  and  at  once 
began  digging  his  spurs  viciously  into  the  sides  of  the 
animal  in  a  way  that  must  have  set  the  beast  crazy  with 
pain.  He  kicked  and  fought  vigorously,  just  like  a  man 
fighting  in  self-defense. 

o  o 

“By  George,  Mr.  Warner!”  said  Fred.  “I  wouldn't 
let  a  horse  of  mine  be  punished  that  way.  That  man 
began  digging  at  him  with  the  spur  before  he  made  any 
attempt  to  throw  him,  and  that  is  what  he  is  fighting 
against  now.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  anything  about  bronchos.  The 
only  way  you  can  punish  them  is  with  the  spur.” 

“Well,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that  after  see¬ 
ing  what  Olcott  has  done  through  a  different  method.” 

The  big  cowboy  dug  his  spurs  so  viciously  into  the 
broncho’s  side  that  he  dashed  around  the  lot  as  if  chased 
by  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  all  the  time  he  was  running 
the  -purs  were  ’rubbing  up  and  down  against  his  side  un¬ 
til  the  blood  stained  the  man’s  boot  heels. 

It  was  a  cruel  exhibition,  and  Fred  told  the  cowboy 
when  the  animal  laid  down,  and  he  stood  by  to  mount 
again  should  he  attempt  to  get  up,  that  he  was  unneces¬ 
sarily  cruel. 

“How  go,  mister?” 

“Why,  von  started  the  fight  by  spurring  him  before  he 
had  done  anything  to  be  spurred  for.” 


The  man  was  the  largest  cowboy  on  the  ranch.  He  was 
nearly  six  feet  tall,  broad  shouldered,  and  seemed  to  be 
a  good  natured  fellow. 

The  hands  all  culled  him  Big  Ike. 

“That’s  the  only  way  we  can  manage  them  out  here, 
mister,”  said  Ike. 

“Why,  how  about  Olcott’s  broncho?  He  never  drew 
a  drop  of  blood  from  him,  while  this  one  is  bleeding  like 
a  stuck  pig?  What  did  he  do  to  be  stabbed  that  way?” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  know  the  chap,  mister.” 

“Yes,  I  do.  They  are  all  alike.  Some,  of  course,  are  more 
vicious  than  others,  but  let  me  tell  you,  every  animal  ap¬ 
preciates  kindness.” 

“I  don't  believe  that  is  true  of  a  broncho.  Every  bron¬ 
cho  is  full  of  sin,  and  nothing  but  sharp  spurs  can  get 
it  out  of  him.” 

“That  is  why  you  never  see  a  broncho  out  here  with 
any  spirit  in  him.” 

“Great  rattlers,  they  have  got  so  darned  much  spirit  in 
them  that  you  have  to  jab  and  stab  them  and  thump  them 
to  make  them  do  as  you  want  them  to.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  see  that  you  don't  know 
much  about  the  nature  of  a  horse.  Like  a  good  dog,  he 
is  man’s  best  friend.  He  does  his  work  for  him  if  he  is 
treated  kindly,  and  gives  no  trouble.  That  sort  of  treat¬ 
ment  makes  him  believe  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  man  is  his  mortal  enemy,  and  he-must  fight  him  every 
times  he  tries  to  ride  him.” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  LIVELY  HUNTING  PARTY. 

Both  Fred  and  Terry  declared  that  the'  treatment  of 
the  last  broncho  that  had  been  ridden  was  unnecessarily 
cruel,  and  that  it  was  all  wrong. 

“It  is  all  right,”  said  Terry,  “to  have  spurs  ready  to 
use  if  necessary,  but  until  it  becomes  unmanageable  it 
should  not  be  so  badly  spurred.” 

“Now,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  the  long  legged  cow¬ 
boy,  “you  try  the  next  one  and  don’t  touch  him  with  a 
spur  unless  you  are  forced  to,  and  see  how  it  will  work.” 

“Yes,  Joe,”  said  Warner,  “you  try  Mr.  Olcott’s  plan.” 

Joe  said  that  he  reckoned  he  would  get  his  blame  neck 
broken. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “if  you  do,  I  will  pay  the  fun¬ 
eral  expenses.” 

“Well,  that  w’on’t  do  me  any  good.  I  don’t  want  any 
funeral,  at  least  not  just  yet,”  and  the  man’s  nervousness 
was  very  evident. 

The  cowboys  jibed  and  twitted  him,  and  asked  him  if 
he  were  afraid,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

The  fellow  mounted  the  next  broncho,  and  to  the  as- 
|  tonishment  of  all  present,  he  went  trotting  docilely  around 
i  the  lot  as  though  he  were  thoroughly  trained. 
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It  was  a  good  sized  lot,  containing  about  two  acres, 
well  fenced  in,  and  three  times  he  trotted  around,  and  then 
he  suddenly  stopped  and  fired  his  rider  clear  over  his 
head. 

How  the  others  roared ! 

The  fellow  landed  sprawling  on  the  ground,  and  of 
course  the  yells  of  the  spectators  made  him  very  angry. 

He  felt  like  killing  the  broncho  then  and  there. 

He  held  on  to  the  reins,  and  when  lie  rose  to  his  feet, 
he  jerked  him  about  by  the  bit  until  the  broncho  was 
fighting  mad,  or  badly  frightened. 

‘‘Look  at  him  now!”  said  Fred.  “He  is  worrying  the 
animal  instead  of  coolly  going  to  work  to  prove  to  him 
that  he  can  ride  him  whether  he  wants  him  to  or  not. 
He  is  simply  starting  a  fight,  and  the  broncho  has  spirit 
enough  to  fight  back.” 

As  soon  a*  he  mounted,  the  broncho  he  plunged  both 
his  spurs  into  his  sides  so  savagely  that  the  animal  reared, 
snorted,  and  threw  out  his  heels  with  a  force  that  would 
have  killed  anybody  had  they  struck  them. 

The  spurs  raked  him  again. 

Then  the  fight  began. 

The  broncho  bucked  five  or  six  times  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  and  each  time  the  savage  spurs  raked  him  viciously. 

Then  the  broncho  sprang  forward,  running  as  never 
before  in  his  life. f 

It  was  plain  to  every  one  that  he  was  really  trying  to 
get  away  from  such  frightful  punishment. 

Round  and  round  the  lot  he  went,  the  fellow  still  dig¬ 
ging  into  his  side  with  the  spurs  until  at  last  the  poor 
brute  was  heard  groaning  and  squealing. 

He  dashed  in  among  the  other  horses,  as  if  trying  to 
get  him  off. 

Finally  he  rubbed  up  against  the  fence  post  so  hard 
that  the  man  pulled  his  head  the  other  way  and  leaped 
to  the  ground,  and  went  limping  away,  saying  that  his 
leg  was  badly  hurt. 

He  sat  down  and  pulled  off  his  boots. 

“That’s  a  pretty  hard  bruise,”  said  Fred,  when  he  saw 
it,  “but  what  could  you  expect.  You  kept  on  digging 
the  spurs  into  the  animal’s  side  until  he  was  crazed  with 
the  pain.  That  isn’t  the  way  to  break  a  horse.  Even 
a  worm  will  turn  when  you  tread  upon  him.” 

“Boys,”  said  Warner,  “you  had  better  stop  for  the 
day.” 

The  fact  is,  the  ranchman,  who  had  never  studied  the 
matter  carefully,  had  seen  the  difference  between  Fred’s 
and  Terry’s  method  and  the  old  way  of  the  cowboys  in 
breaking  bronchos. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  turning  to  Terry  and  the  others 
of  his  party,  “what  do  you  say  to  going  down  into  the 
timber  and  trying  our  luck  at  hunting?” 

“Come  ahead,”  said  Terry,  and  within  half  an  hour 
they  had  their  guns  on  their  shoulders  and  had  started 
out  with  the  guide,  who  was  very  glad  to  get  away  from 
the  ranch,  as  he  had  nothing  to  do  there  but  to  stand 


around  and  look  on,  and  he  was  guyed  a  good  deal  by  the 

ranch  people. 

They  knew  him,  of  course.  Every  man  and  woman  on 
the  place  probably  knew  everybody  living  in  Ragsdale. 

They  reached  the  timber  after  a  short  tramp,  and  pretty 
soon  they  came  in  sight  of  the  stream,  and  the  experienced 
guide  began  hunting  for  signs  of  bears  and  wolves. 

Wolf  tracks  were  found  in  many  places,  showing  that 
they  were  somewhere  in  the  timber  waiting  for  the  com¬ 
ing  of  night  to  feast  on  some  stray  cattle  of  Warner’s 
ranch. 

“Say,  Hawkes,”  said  Fred,  “if  we  had  a  good  dog  with 
us  we  could  soon  trace  those  wolves  to  their  hiding  places. 

“Yes,  provided  we  had  enough  of  them;  but  if  we  had 
only  one  dog,  and  if  he  should  run  into  where  many  of 
these  wolves  were  concealed  they  would  eat  him  up  as 
quickly  as  you  could  swallow  a  piece  of  pie  unless  we 
should  keep  up  with  him  to  protect  him  with  our  rifles/’ 

“That  is  what  we  would  do,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,  if  we  could  run  as  fast  as  the  dog.  When  a  dog 
gets  on  a  hot  trail  he  goes  pretty  fast,  and  the  first  thing 
he  knows  he  is  in  trouble.” 


“Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Just  try 
to  follow  their  trail  until  we  get  to  their  den?” 

“Yes;  that’s  the  only  way.  They  might  be  close  by, 
and  they  may  be  off  a  good  distance,  but  we  will  keep  our 
eyes  open  for  other  kinds  of  game.” 

By  and  by  one  of  the  boys  found  some  wolf  tracks  on 
the  river  bank  where  one  of  them  had  just  been  drink¬ 
ing,  for  the  spot  was  wet  where  his  tracks  were. 

The  guide’s  attention  was  called  to  it,  and  he  said: 

“He  was  here  not  more  than  ten  minutes  ago.  Now 
come  ahead  and  we  will  follow  him  up,”  and  he  struck 
a  sort  of  dog  trot,  following  the  trail. 

Suddenly  they  came  upon  four  big  timber  wolves  that 
were  feasting  on  a  calf,  which  they  had  nearly  devoured. 

The  wolves  were  not  disposed  to  leave  the  feast,  so  they 
showed  their  fangs  and  growled  de'fiance  to  the  hunters. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “there  are  four  wolves,  and 
here  are  five  of  us.  We  ought  to  bring  them  all  down 
at  one  volley.” 

“Ill  take  the  one  next  to  the  river.  Terrv,  vou  take 
the  one  next  to  him,  and  the  other  boys  may  take  the 
other  two.” 

The  wolves  had  stopped  feasting  and  were  gazing  at 
the  hunters  as  if  to  see  what  they  would  do. 

Fred  counted: 

“One,  two,  three,  fire!” 

And  the  Winchesters  cracked  as  almost  -one  report. 

Two  of  the  wolves  dropped  dead  almost  instantly,  while 
the  others  scratched  around  and  howled  terribly  from  the 
pain  of  their  wounds. 

Fred  a,nd  Terry  fired  the  second  time  quickly,  for  fear 

they  might  disappear  in  the  thicket,  and  that  settled 
them. 


“That's  good  work!  Four  pelts!” 
guide  in  grent  glee,  for  the  pelts  were 


exclaimed  the  old 
his  property. 
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Tho  boys,  of  course,  were  in  a  liappy  vein,  for  the  wolves 
" 01v  *°ig  fellows,  known  in  the  West  as  timber  wolves. 

They  went  up  to  look  at  them,  anil  they  found  that 
they  were  formidable  looking  beasts. 

M  ithout  a  moment's  loss  of  time  the  guide  took  out 
ms  sharp  hunting  knife  and  proceeded  to  get  the  pelts. 

He  didn  t  ask  any  of  them  to  help  him,  but  Fred  and 
Terry  looked  on  and  soon  saw  that  he  was  an  expert  at 
the  business. 

They  pitched  in  and  rendered  him  good  assistance. 

“This  is  luck/’  he  remarked,  when  he  saw  the  pelts 
lying  in  a  pile.  “I'll  have  to  hang  them  up  somewhere 
until  we  are  ready  to  go  back  to  the  ranch,  or  some  other 
varmint  may  come  along  and  ruin  them.” 

“No  danger  of  that,  Hawkes,”  said  Terry,  “they  won't 
touch  the  pelts  as  long  as  these  carcasses  lie  here,  and  they 
will  lie  here  until  night.” 

“Don't  you  believe  that,  mister.  I’ve  lost  many  a  pelt 
by  neglecting  to  hang  them  up.” 

•  ^  “Well,  if  you  did  the  carcasses  from  which  they  came 
had  been  devoured  by  other  beasts,  for  I  know  all  about 
wolves  and  other  wild  animals.  If  you  leave  these  pelts 
here  they  will  be  safe  until  the  bones  of  the  carcasses  have 
been  picked  clean.  But  if  you  want  to  hang  them  up,  go 
ahead  and  do  so.”  » 

% 

The  guide  had  a  ball  of  twine  in  his  pocket,  and  he  tied 
the  pelts  together  and  looked  around  for  a  tree  with  wide 
spreading  branches.  v 

Having  attended  to  the  pelts,  he  led  off  up  the  stream, 
and  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  they  heard  the  baying 
of  wolves  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

They  stopped  to  listen. 

“Those  wolves  are  chasing  something,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes,”  said  the  guide,  “I  think  they  are.  There  seems 
to  be  quite  a  pack  of  them.” 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound  of  the  baying,  and 
at  last  they  saw  a  splendid  buck  plunge  into  the  river 
almost  in  front  of  them  on  the  other  side. 

“Ah,  there  is  the  game  that  they  were  after,”  said 
Terry. 

“Here!  Hold  up,  boys!  Don’t  any  of  you  shoot  that 
buck,”  said  Fred.  “Hanged  if  I  will  join  in  the  fight 
against  a  fine  buck  like  him,  with  a  pack  of  wolves  at 
his  heels.  We  don’t  need  his  meat,  anyway.  Let  him  go 
and  we  will  destroy  those  wolves.” 

Hawkes  protested. 

The  fellow  didn’t  have  a  particle  of  sentiment  in  him. 
He  raised  his  rifle  to  fire  at  him.  Fred  knocked  it  up, 
and  of  course  the  bullet  went  wide  of  the  mark. 

He  said  that  some  people  were  foolish. 

“Yes,  and  I  arn  proud  of  my  foolishness,”  said  Fred. 
“That  deer  has  been  running  for  his  life  for  several 
miles  with  a  pack  of  wolves  at  his  heels.  I  am  always 
.  the  friend  of  a  buck  under  such  circumstances.  Save 
vour  bullets  for  the  pack  of  wolves.” 

“Here  they  are  now,”  said  Terry,  as  a  pack  of  eight  or 
ten  wolves  showed  up  on  the  river  bank. 


Their  tongues  were  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  show¬ 
ing  that  they  had  been  running  for  many  miles. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  Fred,  “wait  until. they  all  get  into 
the  water  and  then  pick  them  off  as  they  strike  the  bank 
on  this  side.  They  can’t  turn  and  get  back  before  we  kill 
them.” 

Into  the  water  the  leader  of  the  wolves  plunged,  followed 
by  the  pack,  just  as  the  deer  climbed  out  and  disappeared 
in  the  thicket. 

Fred  and  Terry  rushed  forward  so  as  to  be  pretty  close 
to  the  wolves  when  they  struck  the  bank. 

Just  as  the  leader  got  his  fore  paws  up  on  the  firm 
ground  Fred  sent  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

Terry  got  the  next  one. 

Then  the  others  began  firing  in  rapid  succession. 

Two  of  the  wolves  turned  and  started  back  across  the 
stream,  hut  they  hadn’t  gone  thirty  feet  before  they  were 
stopped,  and  their  carcasses  went  floating  down  the  cur¬ 
rent. 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  it  was  a  pretty  lively  fusilade, 
but  not  one  of  the  brutes  got  away  alive. 

While  the  boys  were  trying  to  pull  out  those  that  fell 
at  the  water’s  edge  Hawkes  was  seen  to  plunge  into  the 
river  after  the  two  carcasses  that  were  floating  away. 

“By  George,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “just  look  at  that  fel¬ 
low.  That  water  is  very  cold.  I  wouldn’t  wet  myself 
that  way  for  all  the  pelts  in  the  pack.” 

“Neither  would  I;  but  pelts  to  him,  Fred,  are  worth 
a  great  deal  more  than  to  you  or  I.” 

“Yes;  I  suppose  they  are.” 

They  watched  him  and  saw  him  reach  the  two  carcasses, 
put  their  tails  together,  and  gripping  the  ends  with  his 
teeth  he  swam  out,  dragging  them  after  him. 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “you  will  do  more  for  a  wolf 
pelt  than  I  would.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  getting  wet,”  said  the  guide. 

“Neither  do  I,  but  your  clothes  are  wet,  too.  Why  in 
thunder  didn’t  you  strip  before  you  plunged  in?  You  will 
take  cold,  sure.” 

“Not  I.  I  have  traveled  all  day  in  wet  clothes.  I  am 
no  tenderfoot.” 

“Well,  maybe  you  are  not;  but  it  strikes  me  you  are 
a  good  deal  of  a  tender  fool.  Why  didn’t  you  let  those 
pelts  go?” 

“Because  they  are  worth  a  dollar  each,  sir;  and  that’s 
more  to  me  than  a  thousand  dollars  would  be  to  you.  It’s 
the  best  luck  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  There  are  nine  dead 
wolves  in  a  heap,  and  the  other  four  makes  thirteen,  and 
we  haven’t  been  in  the  timber  over  two  hours  yet.  If  you 
hadn’t  let  that  buck  get  away  it  would  have  been  that 
much  more,  and  we  would  have  had  two  fine  venison 
hams.” 

“Look  here,  you  are  a  sort  of  human  wolf  yourself, 
Hawkes,”  said  Fred.  “That  buck  was  entitled  to  get 
away  after  being  chased  by  a  pack  of  wolves.” 

“That’s  all  right.  When  I  go  out  after  game  every- 
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thing  that’s  got  a  pelt  on  its  baek  and  meat  that's  good 
to  eat  is  mine  if  1  can  get  him.” 

“Well,  there’s  no  use  wasting  breath  on  him,  Terry/’ 
said  Fred.  ‘‘He  has  no  more  sentiment  than  a  ground 
hog.”* 

Dripping  wet  as  he  was,  Hawkes  took  out'  his  hunting 
knife  and  proceeded  to  secure  the  wolf  pelts. 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  boys  rendered  what  assistance  they 
could,  and  soon  the  pelts  were  lying  in  a  pile  near  the 
water’s  edge. 

‘‘Now,  Hawkes,”  said  Fred,  “how  are  you  going  to  get 
all  those  pelts  up  to  the  ranch?” 

“Don’t  worry  about  that.  Whenever  1  get  a  pelt  off 
a  wolf's  back  I  am  pretty  sure  to  land  it  safe  where  I 
want  it.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  get  to  work  at  it  then,  and  we 
will  continue  the  hunt  without  you.” 

The  guide  felt  overjoyed  -at  hearing  that,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tie  about  half  the  pelts  together  so  that  he  could 
get  them  back  to  the  ranch. 

Half  a  dozen  wolf  pelts  in  a  green  state  are  heavy.  The 
boys,  taking  Fred’s  advice,  shouldered  their  rifles  and  fol¬ 
lowed  him  and  Terry  farther  up  the  stream. 

A  mile  further  on  they  found  two  bears  robbing  a  bee 
tree,  and  they  stopped  to  watch  them. 

Fred  and  Terry  had  seen  bears  engaged  in  that  sort 
of  business  before,  but  of  course  the  two  boys  had  not. 

They  wanted  to  open  fire  at  once,  but  the  others  held 
them  back,  saying: 

“Just  keep  quiet  now,  and  you'll  see  some  fun.  Don’t 
make  any  noise,  but  just  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open.” 

The  bears  hadn’t  seen  them,  for  they  were  very  busv 
fighting  the  bees,  and  the  bees  were  having  a  lot  of  fun 
with  thepi- 

They  had  been  gathering  honey  for  quite  awhile,  for 
both  of  them  were  considerably  smeared  with  the  sweets. 

They  were  licking  one  paw  and  fighting  bees  with  the 
other. 

They  had  to  scamper  down  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and 
roll  over  and  over  on  the  ground  in  their  attempt  to  crush 
the  bees  that  had  worked  their  way  down  to  their  hides. 

They  jumped  about  and  snorted,  but  the  bees  had  almost 
covered  them. 

Evidently  the  bears  overheard  them  laughing  and  talk¬ 
ing,  hut  the  bees  we're  making  it  too  hot  for  them  to  pay 
any  attention  to  them. 

One  of  them,  when  probably  half  a  dozen  bees  were 
getting  in  their  fine  work,  fairly  squealed  as  he  rolled  over 
and  over,  slapping  himself  with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

Finally  he  rolled  down  the  hillside  and  tumbled  into 
the  river. 

Terry  fairly  had  the  hiccoughs.  The  tears  were  run¬ 
ning  down  his  face. 

He  rolled  about  in  the  shallow  part  of  the  water,  snort¬ 
ing  and  slapping  himself  all  over. 

By  and  bv  he  had  evidently  drowned  the  insects,  for 


he  crawled  out  of  the  water  and  stood  on  the  bank  watch¬ 
ing  his  mate  fighting  them  up  nearer  the  tree.  I 

The  bees  were  thick  all  around  them. 

“Be  careful,  boys,  or  they  will  tackle  you,”  *aid  Fred. 
“I’d  much  rather  fight  the  bears  than  the  bees. 

Suddenly  the  bees  dashed  into  the  thicket  among  thmn. 
and  the  two  boys  made  a  break  to  get  away.  I  j 

“By  George,  Fred,  they  will  tackle  us,”  said  Terry. 

“  Let’s  shoot  the  bears  and  skip !”  And  with  that  he  aimed  5 
and  fired  at  the  bear  down  near  the  water  and  "Ont  a  * 
bullet  through  his  head. 

Just  as  he  pulled  the  trigger  a  bee  struck  him  on  the  I 
cheek,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  that  probably  the* 
bear  himself  had  tried  to  do  a  number  of  times. 

He  dashed  through,  the  bushes. 

Fred  fired  at  the  other  one  and  knocked  him  over  and 
then  followed  Terry,  belter  skelter. 

They  ran  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  before  they  over¬ 
took  the  other  boys. 

“Lie  down!  Crawl  under  the  bushes!”  said  Fred,  and^ 
they  all  did  so. 

While  lying  there  Fred  kept  them  laughing  by  making 
derogatory  remarks  about  the  bees. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “you  had  better  turn  and  go 
back  after  the  guide.  He  has  got  a  big  quid  of  tobacco 
in  his  mouth.  Ask  him  for  it,  and  put  it  on  that  bee 
sting.  It  will  stop  the  pain  and  prevent  much  swelling.” 

“Say,  don’t  any  of  you  fellows  chew  tobacco?”  Tern- 
asked. 

“No!  No!”  came  from  the  boys. 

“Well,  good-by!”  and  he  arose  to  his  feet.  When  the 
boys  met  up  with  him  again  a  couple  of  hours  later  he 
had  the  quid  of  tobacco  bandaged  against  the  bee  sting 
with  his  pocket  handkerchief.  / 

,  The  guide,  of  course,  was  very  happy  on  hearing  that 
two  dead  bears  were  waiting  for  him  to  secure  their 
pelts.  , 

Fred  cut  off  the  hams  and  left  the  carcasses  for  him 
to  attend  to. 


CHAPTER  VII, 

HOW  THE  RANCH  BOY  STUCK  TO  HIS  BRONCHO. 

Fred,  Terry  and  the  boys  returned  to  Warner’s  ranch, 
bringing  in  four  bear  hams,  and  reported  to  the  ranch¬ 
man  that  two  bears  and  thirteen  timber  wolves  were  the 
result  of  the  hunt. 


\\  hat  s  become  of  your  guide?”  the  ranchman  asked. 
Wh\,  he  is  trying  to  get  the  pelts  up  to  the  ranch.  If 
>°u  can  9Paie  mie  or  two  men  to  go  down  and  help  him 
you  will  be  rendering  good  service  to  the  poor  man.” 

Of  course;  and  Ill  do  it,  too,’*  and  he  ordered  two 
of  his  rowbovs  to  saddle  a  couple  of  horses  and  s*o  down 
to  meet  him. 
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•'Saw”  ho  added,  “it*  you  follows  can  do  that  sort  of 
work  ovory  day.  I'm  willing  to  entertain  you  for  a  month.” 

"No  Trouble  about  that,"  said  Fred,  ‘‘if  we  can  onlv 

*  %/ 

di'd  i he  game.  Not  a  shot  was  thrown  away.” 

When  he  told  the  story  about  letting  the  deer  escape, 
M  rs.  Warner  exclaimed: 

"Oh.  my!  I’m  so  glad  you  let  the  poor  beast  get 
away.” 

"Madam."  he  said,  “we  have  done  that  very  thing 
.several  times  before;  but  Hawkes  has  no  more  sentiment 
in  his  mental  makeup  than  a  wolf.  We  had  promised  him 
all  the  pelts,  and  he  counted  the  deer  skin  as  a  dead 

I  M  . 

loss. 

“Yes,"  laughed  Warner.  “He  has  neither  pride  nor 
>entiment.  You  may  kick  him  all  day  long,  and  he  will 
merely  jump  at  each  kick  and  say  nothing.” 

“Yes;  that  is  what  the  landlord  at  the  tavern  told  me 
up  at  Ragsdale.  He’s  a  good  guide,  though.” 

”Oh,  yes!  He  understands  his  business.” 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  guide  and  the  two  cowboys 
returned  with  the  horses  loaded  down  with  pelts. 

The  skins  were  spread  out  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
on  the  ranch,  and  the  guide  loaded  up  his  pipe  and  gazed 
at  them  with  pride  as  he  smoked. 

Fred  and  Terry  presented  the  bear  hams  to  the  ranch¬ 
man’s  wife. 

She  thanked  them,  and  said  that  she  would  give  them 
bear  steak  for  supper. 

“Madam,”  said  the  guide,  “it  isn’t  my  fault  that  you 
haven't  any  venison  steak  to-night.” 

“You  cruel  man!”  she  exclaimed,  “you  surely  wouldn’t 
join  in  with  a  pack  of  wolves  chasing  a  deer.  I’m  glad 
he  got  away.” 

“There  you  are,  old  man,”  put  in  Terry.  “You  see 
that  other  people  think  just  as  Fred  and  I  do.  Ingratitude 
is  one  of  the  worst  traits  that*  a  man  can  have.” 

“What’s  gratitude  got  to  do  with  it?”  the  man  asked. 

“Whv,  that  buck  led  a  pack  of  wolves  right  into  your 
track,  and  you  would  have  shot  him.  We  let  him  go,  and 
took  the  wolves.” 

Ned,  the  ranch  boy,  regretted  that  he  had  not  been 
along  on  the  wolf  hunt. 

“I  killed  one  once,”  said  he,  “with  a  shot  gun  when 
I  was  out  looking  for  quail.  I  followed  a  covey  into  a 
dump  of  bushes,  and  there,  a  wolf  was  in  hiding.  He 
sprang  up  and  growled,  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
jump  on  me,  and  I  let  him  have  both  barrels  of  bird  shot 
and  killed  him.” 

“Good!  Good,  Ned!”  said  Fred.  “Most  boys  would 
have  taken  to  their  heels.” 

“Oh,  I’m  not  afraid  of  anything  if  I’ve  got  a  gun  in 
rny  hand,”  said  the  boy. 

“All  right.  I’ll  ask  Mr.  Warner  to  let  you  go  with 
n-  mod  time  and  I’ll  take  the  shot  gun  and  let  you  have 

u“  .  n 

rnv  r:fh\  Do  you  know  how  to  use  a  rifle?” 

“You  bet  I  do!  I  consider  myself  a  pretty  good  shot.” 

R  t  can  von  'hoot  quickly?” 


“Yes,  sir.  I  can  aim  about  as  quickly  as  any  man  I 
ever  saw,  and  I  don’t  have  to  lean  up  against  a  tree, 
either.” 

“Good!  Good!  You  don’t  have  to  take  a  rest,  eh?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Do  you  own  a  gun?” 

“No,  sir.  I  never  owned  one  in  my  life.  I  borrow  Mr. 
Warner’s  gun  when  I  want  to  go  out  after  quail.  Mrs. 
Warner  is  very  fond  of  quail,  and  very  often  she  asks  me 
to  go  out  and  bag  a  couple  of  them  for  her.” 

“Well,  I  am  glad  to  be  told  that.  I  notice  that  there 
is  plenty  of  quail  all  around  here.” 

“Yes,  sir.  There  are  thousands  of  them  here.” 

“Say,  Ned,  have  you  got  over  that  thumping  that  the 
broncho  gave  you  yesterday?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  am  all  right.” 

“Well,  you  must  be  a  pretty  tough  boy,  then.” 

“Oh,  that  fall  is  nothing.  I  have  had  lots  of  them 
like  that.  But  since  you’ve  taught  me  the  trick  of  hold¬ 
ing  on  to  them  there  isn’t  a  broncho  on  the  ranch  that 
can  throw  me,  unless  it  is  one  whose  body  is  too  large 
for  me  to  get  my  feet  under  his  fore  legs.  We  are  going 
to  begin  breaking  again  to-m«rrow,  and  there  will  be  a 
lot  of  fun,  I  can  tell  vou.” 

“All  right;  we  will  not  go  out  hunting  again  to-mor¬ 
row,  but  will  stay  here  to  see  the  fun.  Are  you  going 
to  do  any  riding  yourself?” 

“I  guess  so,  sir.  As  Mr.  Warner  says,  it  toughens  a 
fellow  to  have  the  bronchos  jolt  him  up,  and  he  won’t 
object  to  my  riding  any  one  that  I  wish  to  ride." 

That  evening  before  retiring  Fred  asked  Mr.  Warner 
to  let  him  have  his  shotgun  the  next  morning  for  about 
an  hour  before  breakfast,  and  he  would  bag  some  quail  for 
Mrs.  Warner. 

“Oh,  you  have  fallen  in  love  with  her,  have  you?”  the 
ranchman  asked.  “I  want  to  say  that  I  am  as  fond  of 
quail  as  she  is,  but  I  don't  like  to  get  up  early  of  morn¬ 
ings  unless  I  am  compelled  to.” 

“Say,  what  sort  of  a  ranchman  are  you,  lying  in  bed 
after  sunrise?”  Fred  asked. 

“Well,  I'm  a  ranchman  who  has  other  people  to  do 
the  work  for  him.” 

“Good!  Good!  I’m  that  sort  of  a  ranchman  myself. 
Yet  I’m  very  fond  of  getting  up  with  the  sun,  and  very 
often  I  get  up  ahead  of  it.  I  noticed  a  good  many  quail 
out  on  the  prairie  as  we  started  out  down  to  the  river 
yesterday.  Bullets  tear  them  to  pieces ;  so  i  f  you  will 
let  me  have  your  shotgun  and  a  dozen  shells,  T'll  agree 
to  bring  back  a  dozen  quail  for  you.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  expect  to  miss  a  shot,  eh?” 

“No,  I  don’t.  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  wasting  ammuni¬ 
tion.” 

The  ranchman  sent  Ned  for  the  gun  and  a  dozen  shell*. 

When  Fred  received  them  Warner  remarked: 

“There  they  are.  I’ll  bet  you  a  dollar  a  bird  that  yon 
don’t  get  twelve  out  of  that  number  of  shells.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  betting  a  dollar  a  bird?” 
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“Well,  l  mean  if  you  get  twelve  birds  you'41  win  twelve 
dollars.” 

“I'll  take  that  bet,”  said  Fred,  “and  you'd  better  send 
a  man  along  as  witness.” 

“Oh,  there  is  no  need  of  that!  You  just  bring  the 
birds  and  I'll  pay  twelve  dollars  for  the  bunch  if  I  find 
that  they  were  killed  by  birdshot.” 

“All  right;  but  you  had  better  search  me  before  I  go 
out  to  see  whether  I've  got  any  shells  about  my  clothes.” 

“Oh,  I'll  take  your  word  for  it.” 

The  next  morning  before  he  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house  out  on  the  prairie,  Fred  began  dropping 
the  quails  right  and  left. 

Ned  had  asked  permission  to  go  along  with  him. 

The  quail  were  about  in  great  abundance,  and  when 
the  twelve  shells  had  been  fired  there  were  fifteen  birds 
picked  up  by  Ned,  who  saw  him  bring  down  two  at  a 
shot  three  different  times. 

“Look  here,  Ned,  did  he  only  shoot  twelve  times?”  the 
ranchman  asked. 

“Yes,  sir.  He  shot  only  twelve  times.  I  never  saw 
such  shooting  in  my  life.” 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!” 

“What  for?”  Fred  asked. 

“  Why,  for  making  such  a  foolish  bet !  But  then  I  would 
have  made  such  a  bet  with  anybody.” 

“  Oh,  yes !  When  you  bet  with  strangers  you  are  pretty 
apt  to  lose.  Now^  let  me  tell  you  that  Olcott  can  bring 
down  a  hundred  quail  in  a  hundred  shots.” 

.  “Well,  I  am  willing  to  bet  he  will  miss  some  out  of  a 
hundred.” 

“All  right;  he’ll  bet  with  you,  and  I  am  willing  to  bet 
any  amount  that  you  want  to  put  up  that  he  can  do  that.” 

“Is  he  a  better  shot  than  you  are?”  the  ranchman 
asked. 

.  “No;  I  can’t  say  that  he  Js,  but  both  of  us  have  done 
that  well  several  times.” 

The  ranchman  counted  out  twelve  dollars  and  handed 
it  to  him. 

Fred  laughed  and  handed  the  money  over  to  ]\Irs. 
Warner,  saying: 

“Now,  madam,  I  went  out  to  seek  quail  with  you,  and, 
of  course,  you  are  entitled  to  the  twelve  dollars.  I  want 
you  to  promise  me  that  you  won't  let  the  old  man  get 
his  fingers  on  a  penny  of  it.” 

“Oh,  my!  I  don’t  want  the  money.” 

“You  don't  need  it,  but  if  you  won’t  take  it  I’ll  hand 
it  back  to  him,  for  I’m  not  a  betting  man.  I  accepted 
it  only  for  your  sake.” 

“Well,  then,”  she  laughed,  “in  that  case  I'll  take  it, 
and  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  won't  get  it  back.  He’s 
always  ready  to  bet  whenever  he  thinks  he  has  a  sure 
thing.”  . 

“Oh,  he  is!  Then  you  had  better  use  your  influence 
with  him  to  persuade  him  not  to  bet  with  Olcott  on  any¬ 
thing.  Tie  never  bets  on  anything  that  he  is  liable  to 
lose  on.” 


THE  RANCH  BOY. 


Mrs.  Warner  sent  the  quails  to  the  kitchen,  and  re¬ 
marked  that  breakfast  would  be  a  little  late,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  to  broil. 

“That’s  all  right.  I’m  not  the  least  bit  hungry.”  And 
he  went  out  to  talk  with  the  cowboys  who  were  collecting 
the  bronchos  preparatory  to  “busting”  them. 

They  were  .gathering  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  dwelling  near  the  country  store,  and  the  cow¬ 
boys  were  commenting  upon  the  bucking  qualities  of  the 
horses. 

Big  Ike  was  there. 

He  was  in  a  jovial  humor,  for  he  had  had  two  straight 
drinks  of  whisky  that  morning. 

One  of  the  cowboys  had  mounted  a  very  pugnacious 
broncho,  and  was  having  an  extremely  lively  time  with 
him. 

Twice  the  broncho  lay  down  with  him,  and  once  he  barely 
saved  his  leg  from  being  crushed  under  the  beast. 

He  stuck  pretty  well  to  the  animal,  and  raked  him  un¬ 
necessarily  with  his  big  spurs. 

Suddenly  the  broncho  got  the  advantage  and  hurled 
him  clear  over  his  head. 

He  fell  in  a  heap  and  rolled  over  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  there  for  a  couple  of  minutes  trying  to  pull  himself 
together. 

“Say,  old  fellow,”  said  Terry,  “there  is  no  use  in  your 
saying  that  you  are  not  hurt,  for  that  grunt  will  contra¬ 
dict  you.” 

“That’s  right,  pard.  I  guess  I  won’t  mount  again  to¬ 
day,  for  it’s  the  wrorst  shake-up  I’ve  had  this  year.” 

“Say,  let  me  try  him,”  said  Ned,  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  in  the  saddle,  and  the  broncho,  already  in  a  rage, 
began  tossing  him  up  before  he  could  get  his  feet  under  his 
fore  legs. 

He  dropped  back  into  the  saddle,  only  to  be  tossed  up 
again. 

“I’ve  got  ten  dollars  that  says  he  can’t  stay  on!’’  sang 
out  a  cowboy. 

“I'll  go  you,”  said  Terry. 

Ned  couldn’t  utter  a  word,  for  the  jolting  went  on  too 
rapidly. 

“Oh,  don’t  he  buck,  though!”  exclaimed  Big  Ike. 
“Just  hear  his  joints  snap!”  and  the  merriment  of  the 
crowd  was  very  great. 

“Stick  to  him,  Ned!”  cried  Fred,  “and  you'll  win 
out.” 

Four  times  the  broncho  sent  the  boy  up  into  the  air. 

He  landed  back  in  the  saddle  each  time.  Then, 
after  a  few  moments’  delay  in  tossing  him  up  again,  the 
broncho  found  the  boy's  toes  firmly  fastened  behind  his 
fore  legs,  yet  he  kept  on  bucking,  but  not  an  inch  did  he 
raise  him  out  of  the  saddle. 

“Stick  to  him,  Ned!”  cried  Fred. 

“Yes!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “Stick  to  him!  I'ru  betting 
ten  dollars  on  you,  and  if  you  win  it's  yours.” 

Ned  got  a  good  grip  on  the  broncho's  mane,  and  buck 
as  hard  as  he  would  he  couldn't  get  rid  of  him. 
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Finally  ho  turned  round  and  round  and  attempted  to  lie 
do*  t\  but  Ned  remembered  what  Fred  had  told  him  about 
how  to  stop  that  trick. 

He  pulled  the  broncho's  mouth  right  up  against  his 
shoulder  and  held  it  there  steadily. 

The  boy  had  no  spur  on  his  shoes,  hence  he  couldn’t  in¬ 
dict  any  punishment  on  him. 

Suddenly  he  began  kicking  up,  and  at  one  time  he  ac¬ 
tually  stood  almost  perpendicularly  on  his  hind  feet. 

Ned  clasped  him  around  the  neck  and  held  on  as  if  for 
dear  life. 

But  when  he  got  down  on  his  feet  again  Ned  was  once 
more  in  the  saddle  with  his  feet  gripped  under  his  fore 
legs. 

Then  the  broncho  made  a  break  and  ran  around  the  in¬ 
closure  several  times  and  then  stopped,  as  if  to  think  up 
some  new  trick  to  get  rid  of  his  rider. 

The  cowboys  yelled,  and  Big  Ike  exclaimed: 

“ Great  catamounts!  But  he  is  run  out!” 

“You  bet  he  is!”  laughed  Terry,  gleefully. 

“I  haven't  given  up  yet!”  exclaimed  the  man  who  had 
made  the  bet. 

“Oh,  well,  you  might  want  to  wait  until  the  broncho 
lay  down  and  died,”  said  Terry,  “but  that  doesn’t  go. 
We’ll  let  the  crowd  vote  on  it.” 

The  fellow  was  a  cowboy  from  another  ranch. 

Terry  called  for  a  vote,  and  everybody  voted  that  Ned 
had  won  out  except  the  bettor  and  one  of  his  friends,  who 
claimed  that  they  had  seen  no  evidence  that  the  broncho 
had  giveD  up. 

The  others  hooted  at  him. 

“Get  off,  Ned!”  called  out  Fred.  “You  have  won  out 

fairly.” 

«/ 

The  fellow  refused  to  give  up  the  ten  dollars. 

“Look  here,  now,  my  friend,”  said  Terry.  “We  are 
among  gentlemen,  now,  and  you  have  got  to  act  like  one. 
All  the  rest  here  have  declared  the  boy  a  winner.  Now, 
pay  up  or  shut  up.” 

The  fellow  was  a  big,  strong,  brawny  man,  and  he  re¬ 
plied  : 

“I  won’t  do  it,  and  you  can’t  make  me  pay  up.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “If  you’ll  bet  another  ten  that 
I  can’t  make  you  pay  up  I’ll  cover  it.” 

“All  right.  Here  is  the  ten,”  and  the  fellow  produced 
the  money  and  passed  it  over  to  his  friend  to  act  as  stake¬ 
holder. 


CHAPTER  Vtn. 


HOW  TERRY  ASTONISHED  THE  BRONCHO  BUSTERS. 


Terr}*  very  promptly  passed  a  ten  dollar  bill  over  to  the 
stakeholder,  saying : 

“Now  for  a  little  exercise  for  an  appetite  for  my  break- 
and  he  went  at  the  obstreperous  cowboy  hammer  and 

f ,  imp. 


The  fellow  rushed  at  him  to  clinch  with  him  and  throw 
him. 

Terry  battered  him  first  with  his  left  and  then  with 
his  right  fist. 

He  didn’t  care  to  hit  the  fellow  in  the  face,  but  he  hit 
him  on  his  chest  and  shoulder,  and  several  times  he  played 
a  tattoo  on  his  solar  plexus. 

The  cowboy  was  plucky,  but  he  didn’t  know  the  A.  B. 
C.  of  sparring.  He  wasted  all  his  breath  trying  to  clinch 
with  Terry. 

Suddenly  Fred  sang  out: 

“Clinch  with  him,  Terry!  Give  the  fellow  a  show!” 

“All  right,”  and  Terry  stretched  out  his  arms  for  the 
fellow  to  get  a  grip  on  him. 

When  he  got  hold  of  Terry  he  hissed  out: 

“Blast  you!  I’ve  got  you  now.” 

“You  have,  eh?”  and  he  gave  him  a  toss  over  his  head 
and  he  fell  in  a  heap. 

“Great  catamounts!”  cried  the  others,  in  chorus. 

The  fellow  looked  around  at  Terry,  and  said : 

“Pard,  1  weaken!” 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  the  kind  of  talk  I  want  to  hear.  I  want 
to  hear  you  say:  ‘Here,  Ned,  take  your  ten  dollars!’  ” 

“All  right,”  and  the  fellow  sat  up  on  the  ground,  drew 
out  a  ten  dollar  bill  from  the  small  roll  that  he  had  in 
his  pocket  and  motioned  Ned  to  come  and  take  it. 

Ned  did  so,  and  Terry  called  to  the  stakeholder  to  give 
him  the  money  he  had  won. 

He  did.  so. 

Ned  looked  at  Terry,  and  said: 

“That  is  yours,  too,  Ned.” 

The  boy  never  had  so  much  money  before  in  his  life. 
His  eyes  sparkled  and  his  face  flushed,  and,  turning  to 
Terry,  he  said  : 

“I  am  much  obliged,  sir;  but  I  don’t  think  I  ought  to 
take  all  this  money.” 

“Take  it,  my  boy,”  said  Terry.  “You  are  entitled  to 
it.  I  don’t  want  it  myself.” 

The  defeated  cowboy  was  surrounded  by  the  others,  who 
sympathized  with  him  simply  because  he  was  one  of  their 
number. 

Warner’s  men  had  nothing  to  say,  although  they  were 
a  little  chagrined  at  seeing  a  tenderfoot  from  the  East 
knock  one  of  their  number  about  as  Terry  had  done. 

One  of  the  friends  of  the  defeated  cowboy  remarked : 

“If  he  wants  to  bet  flftv  dollars  that  he  can  knock  me 
out,  I  have  got  the  money  to  put  up.” 

“Show  it,”  said  Terry,  quickly. 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  fellow. 

“Who  is  the  stakeholder?”  Terry  inquired. 

Several  pointed  to  the  first  stakeholder,  and  said : 

“Let  him  hold  it,”  and  they  both  handed  their  money 
!  over  to  him. 

“Now,  my  friend,”  said  Terry,  “no  getting  angry.  We 
will  agree  to  be  friends  after  it  is  over.  You  simply  think 
,  that  T  can’t  lick  you.  T  know  that  1  can.  I  don’t  want 
i  vour  money,  but  since  you  made  the  offer,  it’s  all  right. 
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When  1  get  through  with  you  I’ll  let  Ned  have  your 
stakes,  too.” 

“Well,  don't  go  to  disposing  of  the  stakes  until  after 
you  have  won." 

“That’s  all  right.  If  you  have  any  more  money  to  put 
up  I’ll  give  you  odds  of  two  to  one  that  1  win.” 

“Well,  Eve  only  got  about  twenty  dollars  left.  Win  my 
fifty  if  you  can.” 

“All  right;  here  goes,”  and  Terry  put  up  his  guard  and 
>aw  that  the  fellow  knew  something  about  sparring  in  his 
rough  way. 

He  was  strong  and  awkward. 

Terry  was  nimble  and  skillful. 

He  parried  every  blow  easily,  and  delivered  one  in  re¬ 
turn. 


At  last,  in  a  rage  at  his  inability  to  land  a  blow,  the 

cowbov  made  a  dive  to  clinch  him  around  the  waist. 

%/ 

Terry  sprang  nimbly  aside  and  landed  a  blow  on  his 
jaw.  that  dislocated  it. 

His  mouth  flew  wide  open. 

“Great  catamounts  !  He  has  broken  his  jaw  !”  exclaimed 
Big  Ike. 


“No,  I  haven't!”  exclaimed  Terry.  “I  have  simply 
knocked  it  out  of  joint.” 

Fred  laughed,  and  put  it  back  for  him  all  right. 

“Well,  have  you  got  enough?”  Terry  asked,  as  soon  as 
the  fellow’s  jawbone  was  fixed. 

“No!”  growled  the  fellow,  and  he  rushed  at  him  again. 
Quick  as  a  flash  his  jawbone  was  out  of  place  again. 
“Good  Lord!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  men.  “Did  you 


ever  see  the  like?” 


Fred  shoved  it  back  in  its  socket  again,  and  advised 
him  not  to  run  at  him  head  foremost,  as  he  left  his  jaw 
unprotected. 

The  fellow  did  take  his  advice,  and  he  stood  up  and 
confronted  Terry  in  a  vain  effort  to  land  a  blow  anv- 
where  on  him. 

But  Terry  was  too  quick  for  him. 

He  turned  his  battery  against  his  solar  plexus  until  lie 
>ank  down  to  the  ground  through  sheer  weakness. 

Unable  to  stand  such  punishment,  the  fellow  said : 

“I've  got  enough,  pard.” 

“All  right.  Let’s  shake  hands  now,”  and  Terry  clasped 
hands  with  him,  raised  him  to  his  feet  and  held  him  up, 
for  he  reeled  like  a  drunken  man. 

The  stakeholder  turned  the  money  over  to  Terry,  who 
banded  the  fifty  dollars  that  he  had  won  to  Ned,  savins: 

“There  you  are,  my  boy!  You  are  in  luck  to-day,  aren't 
you  ?” 

“You  bet  I  am,  sir.” 

“Well,  take  care  of  your  money.  Keep  your  mouth 
»hut  and  don't  brag  about  it.  for  that's  unmanly.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Warner  said  to  Fred  and  Terry: 

“Gentlemen,  breakfast  is  ready.”  » 

Terry  answered : 

“All  right;  so  am  T.  Just  wait  until  1  wash  my  hands 
and  bathe  my  face,”  and  with  that  he  went  to  the  horse 


trough  near  the  pump  and  bathed  his  hand*  and  ftce 
and  dried  them  with  his  pocket  handkerchief. 

When  he  entered  the  dining  room  Mrs.  Warner  notic'd 

his  flushed  face,  aud  said : 

“ Why,  Mr.  Olcott,  have  you  been  riding  a  broncho?” 

“Yes”  laughed  her  husband,  “and  he  busted  both  of 
them.  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  tenderfoot?” 

The  two  boys  laughed,  and  Terry  sat  down  at  the  table 
smiling,  and  found  beautifully  broiled  quail  upon  his  plate. 

All  through  the  meal  Mrs.  Warner  was  asking  him  how 
and  where  he  had  learned  to  ride  a  bucking  broncho. 

“Madam,”  ho  said,  “this  isn't  the  first  time  I've  been 
out  West.  Fred  and  I  own  a  ranch  away  down  in  Col¬ 
orado.”  '  ! 

“Oh,  my!  1  thought  you  were  both  tenderleet.” 

“Yes;  so  we  are,  for,  according  to  the  idea  out  West 
here,  every  man  who  lives  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  a 
tenderfoot.  Wc  live  a  thousand  miles  bevond  the  Missis- 

V 

sippi  out  in  New  York  state;  but  we  have  some  ver\  good 
men  out  there  physically,  let  me  tell  you.  I've  not  only 
ridden  bucking  bronchos,  but  I  once  rode  an  elephant.” 

The  little  son  of  the  ranchman  opened  his  eyes  wide,  and 


“I  want  to  ride  an  elephant.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Olcott,  where  in  the  world  did  you  ever 
ride  an  elephant?”  Mrs.  Warner  inquired. 

“Why,  at  a  circus.  A  great  many  of  the  spectators  were 
permitted  to  ride  an  elephant  around  the  ring.  There 
was  a  big  arrangement  on  his  back  called  a  ‘TiowdalT  out 
in  India,  in  which  the  British  officers  and  others  ride  when 
they  go  on  a  tiger  hunt.  Half  a  dozen  men  can  sit  in 
it  easily,  and  they  can  shoot  the  tiger  from  it.” 

“  Well,  I  must  say  that  you  gentlemen  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  and  have  had  a  good  many  adven¬ 
tures.” 

“Non  bet  we  have,”  said  Terry,  who  was  in  great  good 
humor.  “We’ve  hunted  in  the  Rooky  mountains  and  down 
in  Mexico  several  times,  and  in  other  places  where  we 
had  no  end  of  fun.  We’ve  shot  grizzlies,  black  bears, 
catamounts  and  panthers  down  in  Arizona,  and  we've 
fished  all  over  the  country.  I  don't  want  to  do  anv  brag- 
ging,  madam ;  so  when  I  get  back  home  T  will  send  you 
a  book  that  has  boon  written  about  our  travels  and  ad¬ 
venture's." 

“Oh,  my!  Mho  wrote  the  book?” 

“A  friend  of  ours  named  Hal  Standish.” 

“Were  there  many,  copies  of  it  published?” 

“  ^  es.  madam.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  copies  arc 
sold  all  over  this  country  and  England.” 

“I  never  heard  of  it  before,”  said  she. 

“Why,  Groat  Scott !  It  is  a  wonder  if  vou  have  ever 
heard  about  Adam  and  Eve,  living  away  out  hen'  in  the 
wild  Most.  T  haven't  seen  a  newspaper  since  I  came  out 


r 
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here.” 


“Oli.  we  don’t  have  time  to  read  out  hon\”  said  the 
ranchman.  “Wove  other  things  to  do.” 

N  es,  I  suppose  you  have.  Rut  after  one  ha?  been  to 
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school.  and  has  learned  how  to  read  and  write,  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  understand  how  you  can  do  without  books  and 
newspapers." 

“Oh,  that  is  eayv  enough!  As  I  said  before,  we  have 
something  else  to  do.  It  puts  no  money  in  one’s  pocket,  to 
read  newspapers.  It  is  more  profitable  to  raise  cattle  and 

horses." 

“Yes;  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dollar, 
but  hanged  if  1  could  stand  it." 

“Oh.  yes;  you  could  if  you  had  to.” 

“Probably  so;  but  I  don't  have  to,  thank  the  Lord. 
When  I  go  back  home  I'll  sit  down  and  read  over  the  pile 
of  papers  that  has  accumulated  since  we  left  home.” 

“Well,  after  you  have  read  them,  what  good  will  it  do 
vou  ?” 

%  , 

‘‘Oh,  I’ll  know  a  great  deal  more  than  I  did  before. 
What  you  saw  this  morning  among  those  cowboys  was  the 
result  of  knowing  a  few  things'” 

“Oh,  my!  What  was  that  he  saw?!’  Mrs.  Warner  in- 
.quired. 

“Oh,  just  a  little  racket,”  he  said. 

After  they  left  Mrs.  Warner  inquired  of  Ned  what  hap- 

I  • 

pened  among  the  broncho  men.  and  he  told  her  about 
Terry's  fight  and  his  winning  seventy  dollars,  which  he 
gave  to  him. 

“Oh,  my!  And  they  didn’t  tell  me  anything  about  it,” 
and  then  she  questioned  Ned  until  she  became  thoroughly 
posted,  and  from  that  time  on  she  regarded  Terry  as  a 
wonderful  man. 

4 

The  two  men  that  he  had  thrashed  were  big,  strong 
fellows  and  she  would  have  supposed  it  an  extremely  easy 
task  for  them  to  lay  Olcott  across  their  knees  and  spank 

him. 

Ned  was  extremely  enthusiastic  about  his  fighting  abil-" 
ities,  to  say  nothing  of  his  liberality. 

“Oh,  he  knocked  them  about  as  if  they  had  been  young 
boys,  and  he  is  good  natured  about  it,  too.  I  believe  he 
•could  lick  Big  Ike,  and  not  half  try.” 

When  they  Trent  out  among  the  horses  again  they  found 
every  man  smoking  his  pipe  and  discussing  Olcotfs  won¬ 
derful  performance. 

Several  of  them  tried  to  persuade  Big  Ike  to  pick  a  row 
with  him  and  avenge  the  other  two. 

“Not  I!”  said  the  big  fellow,  who  was  naturally  good 
natured.  “I've  got  nothing  against  the  young  man,  and, 
besides,  I  don’t  want  to  have  my  jaw  smashed.  That  fel¬ 
low  can  lick  a  regular  prizefighter.” 

“I’ll  bet  he  is  one,”  said  another. 

“  Maybe  so !  But  prizefighters  never  come  away  out 
West  hunting,  at  least  I  never  heard  of  their  doing  so.” 

“No,”  put  in  Hawkes,  the  guide,  who  claimed  to  know 
all  about  them,  when  in  fact  he  didn’t  know  any  more 
than  the  others  did.  “They  are  wealthy  young  men  who 
have  traveled  all  over  the  world,  and  they  have  fought  in 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  for  I  heard  them  talking  about 
v .  They  are  dead  diets,  too,  I  tell  you.  Mr.  Fearnot  this 
morning  went  out  with  twelve  cartridges  and  he  brought 
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in  fifteen  quail;  and  Mr.  Warner  had  made  a  bet  that 
he  couldn't  bring  in  a  dozen.  That  boy  Ned  tells  me 
that  the  old  man  had  to  pay  up.” 

“Great  catamounts!”  exclaimed  Big  Ike.  “It’s  the  first 
time  1  ever  saw  the  old  man  lose.” 

Just  then  the  boys  showed  up,  and  they  all  watched 
Terry  as  if  trying  to  figure  it  out  how  one  of  his  light 
weight  could  lick  the  two  big  fellows  that  he  had  licked 
an  hour  before. 

One  of  them  went  up  to  him,  and  asked : 

“Pard,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  telling  us  how  you 
did  it?” 

“Oh,  that  was  easy.  It  was  because  they  didn’t  know 
how  to  fight.” 

“Great  catamounts!”  exclaimed  a  dozen  or  more.  “They 
have  licked  everybody  else  around  here.” 

“Well,  thev  didn't  lick  me,  did  they?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  it  is  because  they  didn't  know  how  to  fight.  They 
generally  shoot,  which  any  boy  can  do  who  can  aim  and 
pull  a  trigger.  When  it  comes  to  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  throw  a  fellow  and  scratch 
and  gouge  him.  They  don’t  know  how  to  box%5r  spar, 
as  we  call  it.” 

“Well,  out  1?  •.  ney  say  that  a  gentleman's  way  of 
fighting  is  to  ire  the  revolver.” 

“Yes;  that  is  because  they  are  out  in  the  wild  woods, 
or  on  the  plain: .  But  out  East  it  is  against  the  law  for 
a  man  to  carry  concealed  weapons,  and  if  he  puts  a  re¬ 
volver  in  his  pocket  and  walks  down  the  street  he  will 
be  called  a  coward,  and  all  the  little  boys  will  follow 
him,  and  a  policeman  will  arrest  him.  If  a  gentleman  is 
accompanying  a  lady,  and  she  discovers  that  he  has  a  re¬ 
volver,  she  will  not  go  with  him.  A  man’s  fist  is  the 
weapon  that  nature  gave  him.  All  the  animals  use  na¬ 
ture’s  weapons.” 

“Well,  but  man  is  an  animal.” 

“The  deuce  he  isn't!  What  is  he?” 

“Why,  he  is  a  man!” 

“Yes,  a’  lion  is  a  lion,  and  an  animal,  too.  A  dog  is 
a  dog,  and  an  animal  also.  A  man  is  just  as  much  an 
animal  as  each  of  them,  only  he  is  of  a  higher  order.” 

Then  started  the  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  man 
is  an  animal,  and  Fred  and  Terry  found  the  whole  crowd 
against  them. 

Every  one'  became  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion, 
and  it  was  kept  up  until  the  ranchman  called  out ; 

“Here,  you  broncho  busters,  get  to  work,”  and  the  fun 
with  the  bronchos  began. 


’  CHAPTER  IX. 

A  LIVELY  TIME  TVITII  THE  BROXOTTO  BUSTERS. 

The  first  man  to  mount  was  a  volunteer  from  another 
ranch,  and  he  was  a  pretty  good  one,  but,  like  all  the 
others,  he  was  extremely  cruel  in  the  use  of  his  spurs. 
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He  raked  the  animal  savagely,  and,  of  course,  won  out, 
but  lie  was  pretty  severely  punished  himself,  for  the 
broncho  bucked  hard,  and  one  time  he  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
mounting  him. 

The  broncho,  though,  had  to  give  up,  for  the  punishment 
was  too  great  for  him. 

Fred  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  broncho  was 

broken  or  not. 

‘•If  he  is,”  he  said,  “he  is  only  partially,  for  he  will 
buck  again  with  a  stranger,  but  probably  not  with  the 
same  rider.  The  system  is  wrong.  It  has  the  effect  of 
impressing  upon  the  mind  of  the  animal  that  man  is  his 
worst  enemy.” 

The  cowboys  merely  laughed  at  him,  and  one  of  them 
offered  to  bet  that  any  man  in  the  crowd  could  ride  him, 
and  that  he  wouldn't  attempt  to  buck  again. 

“I  don't  care  to  do  any  betting,”  said  Fred,  “but  T 
do  know  that  nearly  all  animals  are  susceptible  to  kind¬ 
ness.  Even  the  best  natured  horse  has  to  be  broken,  and 
his  efficiency  in  after  life  depends  upon  how  he  is  broken. 
This  way -of  using  brute  force  is  altogether  wrong.” 

Argue  as  much  as  he  liked,  he  was  unable  to  convince 
a  single  one  of  the  cowboys  that  his  theory  was  correct. 

Finally  they  brought  out  the  largest  broncho  in  the 
group,  and  some  one  suggested  that  Big  Ike  mount  him. 

'  Big  Ike  was  a  man  who  weighed  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  was  six  feet  tall. 

He  was  a  game  fellow. 

He  mounted  the  broncho  with  an  enormous  pair  of 
spurs  on  his  boot  heels. 

“Now,  look  here,”  said  Fred,  “for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t 
gouge  him  with  those  spurs  until  he  has  first  done  some¬ 
thing  to  deserve  it.  Don’t  excite  his  hatred  of  you,  but 
try  to  impress  upon  him  that  you  are  his  friend.” 

“All  right,  mister;  here  goes,”  and  unconsciously  the 
fellow  gouged  him  with  the  spur  on  his  right  heel,  and  the 
broncho  naturally  pranced  around  and  tried  to  throw  him. 

Then  he  began  with  both  spurs,  and  it  was  really  a 
cruel  sight  to  see. 

Finally  the  btoncho  began  kicking,  rearing  and  jumping, 
and  he  dashed  up  against  the  side  of  one  of  the  houses  on 
which  was  a  large  circus  poster,  and  rubbed  him  so  hard 
against  it  that  he  had  to  postpone  further  trial. 

He  said  that  his  knee  was  hurt. 

“Well,  you  are  responsible  for  that  yourself,”  said  Fred. 
"  ^ ou  spurred  him  before  he  had  moved  a  single  step, 
or  made  a  single  attempt  to  buck.” 

The  big  fellow  was  angry  over  his  failure,  and  he  turned 
upon  Fred  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  liar. 

“Do  you  mean  that."  said  Fred,  “or  are  you  speaking 
from  a  sudden  impulse  on  account  of  your  failure?" 

“No;  I  mean  it.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred's  right  fist  shot  out  from  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  landed  on  his  chest,  and  he  fell  on  his  back  on 
the  ground. 

He  arose  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  only  to  find  him¬ 
self  covered  with  a  similar  weapou  .in  Fred's  hand. 


“Drop  that  weapon  now,  or  down  you  go!”  said  Fred. 
“Well,  you*  drop  yours.” 

“Drop  your  gun!  I’ll  give  you  just  one  minute  to  do 

so.” 

The  next  instant  the  big  fellow  dropped  his  weapon,  and 
then  Fred  handed  his  to  Terry,  saying: 

“Hold  on  to  that,  Terry.  If  anybody  interferes  use 

it!” 


Then  he  turned  to  Big  Ike  and  said : 

“You  will  retract  and  apologize  or  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

“I  won’t  do  either.” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  sprang  at  him  and  landed  two 
blows  in  such  quick  succession  that  the  spectators  hardly 
knew  what  had  happened,  and  Big  Ike  measured  his  length 
on  the  ground  again. 

The  big  fellow  didn’t  have  time  to  put  up  his  guard, 
but  he  scrambled  to  his  feet  with  a  volley  of  oaths  pouring 
from  his  mouth. 

“See  here,  Big  Ike,  as  your  friends  call  you,  I  don’t 
want  to  do  you  any  physical  hurt.  You  are  a  big  man, 
but  you  are  an  extremely  small  one  when  it  comes  to 
this  sort  of  business.” 

“See  here,”  returned  Ike,  “you  are  a  fist  fighter.  Why 
don’t  you  fight  with  your  gun  like  gentlemen  out  in  the 
West  here?” 

“Because  I  don't  wish  to  do  you  any  harm.  You  would 
be  even  worse  off  in  that  sort  of  an  encounter  than  you 
are  with  your  fists.” 


“Oh,  you  don't  want  to  use  a  gun  because  you  are  afraid 
of  a  bullet.  You  are  nothing  but  a  prizefighter.” 

‘‘Ail  right,”  said  Fred,  “I'll  show  you  just  bow  it  is. 
Give  him  his  gun  and  find  out  what  distance  he  wutfts 
„to  shoot.  It’s  all  the  same  with  me — ten,  twenty,  thirty, 
forty  or  fifty  feet.” 

“Hold  on,  now!  I  won’t  have  any  shooting  on  this 
ranch,”  said  Warner. 

“Oh,  let  them  alone!”  sung  out  a  chorus  of  others. 

“No,  I  won’t!  They  have  got  to  get  off  my  ranch,  or 
I’ll  do  some  shooting  myself.  Ike,  you  started  this  trouble 
by  calling  him  a  liar,  which  you  had  no  right  to  do.  Now, 
you  had  better  get  away  from  here  yourself.” 

“Come  on!  Come  on!”  said  Ike,  beckoning  to  Fred. 
“You’ll  only  have  to  go  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  get 
off  this  ranch.” 


“  Yes,  yes !”  sung  out  a  chorus  of  others.  “Come 
ahead !” 

“Come  on,  Terry!”  said  Fred,  and  Terry  went  with 
them. 

Even  the  ranch  boy  followed  him. 

Finally  Warner  himself  went  along  with  Terrv,  and  ou 
the  way  he  asked : 

“What  will  Fearnot  do  to  him?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  He  can  cover  his  body  with  ten 
cent  pieces  and  can  plant  a  bullet  on  each  one  with  great 
ease.  He  is  the  most  accurate  shot  I  know  of  anywhere 
in  the  world." 
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I  hey  had  nearly  got  off  the  ranch  when  a  jackrabbit 
sprang  up  and  ran  like  a  streak  of  lightning  to  get  out  of 
the  way. 

^  hen  he  was  fully  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  off,  Fred 
raised  his  revolver  and  fired,  and  the  rabbit  turned  a  com¬ 
plete  somersault. 

Exclamations  of  wonder  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  sev¬ 
eral  started  off  on  the  run  to  get  the  jackrabbit. 

They  saw  another,  and  then  Fred  repeated  the  shot  with 
similar  result. 

Big  Ike  stopped  and  waited  for  them  to  bring  the  rab¬ 
bit  to  him. 

He  examined  it  and  threw  it  down,  and,  turning  to 
Fred,  said: 

“Say,  pard,  Fm  no  jackrabbit.” 

“No;  you  are  a  good  deal  larger  than  a  jackrabbit.  I 
could  hit  you  without  looking  at  you.” 

“Well,  I'm  not  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to  do  so. 
I'll  take  back  what  I  said  about  your  being  a  liar.  You 
are  a  gentleman  and  a  dead  shot.” 

Expressions  of  disgust  came  from  the  whole  crowd  of 
cowboys. 

“Say,  boys,”  said  Terry,  “you  fellows  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  You  can  see  plainly  that  he  could 
have  stood  no  show  with  Fe'arnot.  Yet  you  seem  to  want 
to  have  him  killed.  Fearnot  doesn’t  want  to  kill  him  or 
anv  one  else.” 

4/ 

“Now,  boys,  come  back  and  finish  breaking  those  bron¬ 
chos,”  sung  out  Warner.  “Every  one  of  you  seem  to  be 
spoiling  for  a  fight.  The  bronchos  can  give  you  all  the 
fight  you  want,” 

Fred  walked  up  to  Big  Ike  and  extended  his  hand  to 
him,  saying: 

“I  fired  at  those  jackrabbits  to  let  you  see  that  1  was 
not  bluffing.  Terry  is  right  when  he  says  I  am  a  dead 
shot.  I’ve  won  over  some  of  the  best  experts  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Had  I  told  you  that  before  you  would  have  made 
dead  sure  that  I  was  bluffing.” 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Fearnot, ”  said  a  brawny  cowboy,  with 
a  red  mustache,  “I  don’t  know  anything  about  sparring, 
but  if  you’ll  let  me  clinch  with  you,  I’ll  bet  my  broncho 
that  you  can’t  throw'  me  or  do  me  up  as  you  did  Big 
Ike.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  don’t  want  your  broncho. 
I  wouldn’t  own  one.  Just  come  up  and  get  your  grip 
on  me,  and  let  me  know  when  you  are  ready,  and  I’ll 
show  you  something  about  wrestling  that  you  probably 
don’t  know.” 

Instantly  a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  man  with  the  red 
mustache,  who  proved  to  be  a  very  good  wrestler  and  light, 
on  his  feet,  got  his  grip  around  his  waist  and  said  that 

he  was  ready. 

Quick  aa  a  flash,  Fred’s  right  foot  swept  his  feet  from 
■.r.der  birn,  and  he  would  have  laid  flat  on  the  ground  but 
for  his  grip  around  Fred’s  waist. 
t  fie  laughed,  and  said: 

“Oh,  not  Oh,  no!  I’m  not  down  yet!” 


“Well,  do  you  want  me  to  lay  you  down?” 

“Yes;  if  you  can.” 

“All  right,”  and  Fred  began  a  pressure  on  his  back, 
pulling  him  toward  him  and  pressing  forward  with  his 
chest  against  his. 

The  man  squeezed,  too. 

“Let  me  know  when  you  think  your  back  is  going  to 
break,”  said  Fred,  and  he  pressed  his  own  chest  against 
him  as  he  drew  his  back  toward  him. 

The  fellow  stood  it  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  he 
said : 

“Stop,  for  heaven’s  sake!” 

Fred  let  the  fellow  loose,  when  he  said: 

“You  are  the  strongest  man  I  ever  met.” 

“Well,  let’s  shake  hands  on  that,”  said  Fred,  and  as 
they  shook  hands  Fred  put  on  a  pressure  that  compelled 
the  man  to  gasp  out : 

“Leggo!” 

Fred  let  him  loose,  and  he  looked  at  his  hand,  and  he 
felt  it  with  the  others  to  see  if  the  bones  were  broken. 

“Oh,  I  didn't  feel  anything  crack!”  laughed  Fred. 

“Look  here,  mistei',  let  me  squeeze  hands  with  you,” 

said  Big  Ike,  extending  his  hand  to  Fred,  and  in  just  two 

■ 

seconds  he  was  standing  on  his  toes  with  his  eyes  bulg¬ 
ing  out. 

He  was  a  strong  man,  but  he  gasped  out  :• 

“Leggo!”  quicker,  even,  than  the  man  with  the  red 
mustache  did. 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “I'll  bet  a  hundred  dollars  that  Fear¬ 
not  can  lay  his  left  hand  on  any  man’s  shoulder  in  this 
crowd,  put  his  right  hand  on  the  back  of  Ms  neck  and 
jerk  it  clear  off  ;  and  I’ll  give  odds  of  ten  to  one,  too.” 

“Great  catamounts!”  exclaimed  one  fellow.  “Put  up 

vour  monev !” 

•/  #■ 

The  man  was  about  half  drunk. 

* 

Several  of  his  friends  got  hold  of  him  and  told  him  that 
he  was  a  crazv  fool. 

“But  look  at  the  odds!  Look  at  the  odds!  Ten  to 
one !” 

“Well,  what  are  those  odds  to  you  with  your  head  jerked 
off?” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  can  do  it!” 

“Well,  you  let  him  try  it  on  somebody  else,”  said  a 
friend.  “  You  don’t  know  but  what  this  man  is  Old  Nick 
in  disguise.” 

At  that  the  crowd  roared  with  laughter. 

Just  then  a  sharp,  fierce  growl  was  heard  behind  the 
fellow  who  wanted  to  bet  on  the  strength  of  his  neck,  and 
he  jumped  some  four  or  five  feet  at  one  bound,  drew  his 
revolver  and  turned  around,  ready  to  shoot  the  dog.  But, 
behold  there  was  no  dog  there! 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  exclaimed: 

“Lord,  but  T  thought  a  dog  had  me!” 

“Jimjams!  Jimjams!”  laughed  several  of  the  boys, 
and  the  next  moment  there  appeared  to  be  a  couple  of  dogs 
fighting  right  under  the  fellow’s  feet. 
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Again  he  jumped  and  pranced  around,  most  thoroughly 
panic-stricken. 

The  crowd  looked  in  vain  tor  the  two  dogs,  which  they 
heard  plainly,  but  they  couldn’t  get  a  glimpse  of  them. 

The  excited  man  pranced  around  so  lively  that  he  raised 
considerable  dust. 

“Say,  my  friend,”  said  one  of  the  cowboys,  going  up  to 
the  fellow  and  laving  his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  “you  take 
my  advice  and  go  straight  home  and  lie  down  on  the 
ground  and  get  some  friend  to  pour  about  a  dozen  buckets 
of  water  over  your  head.” 

Terry  knew  that  it  was  Fred's  ventriloquism  that  had 
worked  up  the  racket.  So  demoralized  was  the  fellow  that 
he  said: 

“Pard,  I  guess  I’ve  got  'em.” 

“You  guess  right,”  said  Terry.  “Now,  you  go  straight 
home  and  let  them  pour  water  over  your  head,”  and  the 
fellow  immediately  struck  a  trot  for  his  home,  which  was 
a  mile  away. 

“But  where  in  thunder  were  those  dogs?"  put  in  Warner. 
“I  heard  them  plainly,  but  not  one  did  I  see.” 

“Have  you  been  drinking  this  morning,  too,  Mr:  Warn¬ 
er?”  Terry  asked. 

“1  only  took  two  drinks,  which  is  my  usual  morning  al¬ 
lowance.” 

“Well,  what  did  vou  drink?” 

“Good  stuff — old  rye,  and  I  took  it  straight,  too,  as 
usual.” 

“You’d  better  let  up  on  it  for  a  day,  then.” 

The  ranchman  was  puzzled,  and  they  all  tramped  back 
to  his  place  in  a  strange  frame  of  mind. 

Warner  went  into  the  little  barroom  called  a  tavern,  and 
treated  the  entire  crowd. 

A  more  puzzled  crowd  would  have  been  hard  to  find 
that  day  anywhere  in  the  West. 

Fred  changed  the  subject  and  suggested  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  the  broncho  busting,  and  they  all  rushed  out  and  the 
fun  began. 

Several  men  were  thrown,  and  one  was  considerably 
hurt. 

“Here,  Ned,"  called  Fred,  “let's  see  if  you  can  do  as 
well  to-day  as  you  did  yesterday.  Try  that  little  broncho 
out  there.” 

“Oh,  he  is  easy!”  said  Ned,  springing  on  the  broncho’s 
bare  back,  not  waiting  for  the  saddle  to  be  adjusted  to 
him. 

He  was  rather  a  small  animal,  and  the  boy  got  a  good 
grip  under  his  fore  legs. 

The  little  broncho  pranced  around,  and  soon  began 

c 

bucking,  and  he  kept  it  up  for  several  minutes,  but  Ned 
had  the  foot  grip  on  him,  and  he  couldn't  raise  him  an 
inch. 

Finally  he  actually  stood  on  his  fore  feet  with  his  nose 
almost  touching  the  ground,  and  the  hoy  slid  down  over 
his  neck  with  his  arms  clutching  it  with  all  his  strength. 

The  broncho  backed,  shaking  his  head,  hut  Ned  held 
on  like  grim  death. 


“Let  go,  Ned!”  called  out  Terry,  “and  get  on  him 
again.” 

“Handed  if  I  do!”  was  the  reply,  and  he  choked  the 
broncho  so  hard  that  he  stood  still  and  actually  let  the 
boy  climb  back  on  his  back  again  by  way  of  Ills  nock. 

“By  George!”  said  Fred,  to  Warner,  “that  was  the 
best  feat  I  ever  saw  played  on  a  bucking  broncho.  He  has 
got  the  grip  of  a  wildcat.” 

“Yes,  he  seems  to  have,”  assented  Warner.  “I  didn  t 
know  that  it  was  in  him.” 

“Say,  I’ll  give  ten  dollars  to  any  man  who  can  ride  a 
broncho  barebacked  without  spurs,”  said  Terry. 

The  next  moment  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  seen  tak¬ 
ing  off  their  spurs,  and  the  others  were  taking  saddles 
off  their  bronchos,  and  then  the  fun  began  in  earnest.  Not 
feeling  the  spurs  or  the  saddle  either,  every  broncho  put 
up  the  liveliest  fight  that  the  boys  had  ever  seen. 

Everv  rider  slid  off,  either  before  or  behind  the  animal. 

One  of  the  bronchos  reared  up  and  fell  over  backwards, 
but  the  rider  happened  to  be  extremely  agile. 

He  rolled  off  and  the  broncho  rolled  over. 

It  was  dangerous  fun,  but  all  of  them  roared  with  mer¬ 
riment. 

Ned  won  the  ten  dollars. 

“Now,  look  here,  mister,”  said  one,  turning  to  Terry, 
“you  are  having  a  lot  of  fun,  aren’t  }tou?” 

“You  bet  I  am!”  f 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  you  trying  it  barebacked 
yourself  ?” 

“Do  you  want  to  bet  that  I  can't  do  it?”  Terry  in¬ 
quired. 

“Y"es;  I'll  go  you  ten  dollars  on  it.” 

“All  right:  put  up  your  money.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

^  1 

CONCLUSION. 

Terry  sprang  upon  the  bareback  of  an  unusually  live 
broncho,  and  the  struggle  began  at  once  by  the  broncho 
making  a  run  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Terry's  feet  were  under  his  fore  legs,  and  he  was  squeez¬ 
ing  him  like  a  bear. 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  Terry  came  verv  near  going 
over  his  head.  * 

Then  for  the  next  ton  minutes,  in  a  small  space  of  ten 
square  feet,  the  broncho  did  his  level  best  to  shake  him 
off. 

Bucking  didn't  raise  him  an  inch. 

He  rose  on  his  fore  feet,  and  it  reallv  looked  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  though  lie  would  turn  a  complete  somer¬ 
sault  forward,  but  Terry's  foot  grip  was  too  much  for 
him. 

1  hen  he  lay  down  with  him. 

But  as  he  rose  Terrv  rose  with  him.  and  lie  lav  down 

the  second  time*. 

Terry  never  tried  to  prevent  him  from  lying  down,  which 
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ho  could  have  done  by  pulling  his  mouth  right  up  against 
ius  shoulder. 

Seeing  that  lying  down  was  a  failure,  the  broncho  be- 
yon  jumping  and  prancing  at  a  great  rate. 

Then  he  tried  turning  around,  and  when  he  got  started 
Terry  pulled  his  head  around  in  the  way  that  lie  was 
Hirnimr.  until  he  fell  down  and  rolled  over. 

The  tight  lasted  nearly  three  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  broncho  was  completely  fagged  out,  and 
Terry's  face  was  streaming  with  perspiration. 

The  broncho  started  back  to  where  the  contest  began, 
evidently  completely  subdued. 

“Now,  I'll  bet  any  man  in  this  crowd  that  this  broncho 
won't  buck  unless  he  is  jabbed  in  the  side  with  a  spur. 
'That  is  enough  to  make  any  animal  with  any  spirit  fight. 

No  one  would  take  the  bet. 

Terry  asked  Mr.  Warner  if  he  had  any  sugar  in  the 

house.  v 

“  Yes ;  plenty  of  it.” 

“Well,  kindly  send  for  a  pound  of  it  and  let  me  have 
it.”  -  •  ’ 

The  sugar  was  brought  to  him,  and  Terry  dismounted, 
took  some  of  it  in  his  left  hand  and,  speaking  soothingly 
to  the  animal  and  patting  his  neck,  rubbed  some  of  it 
into  his  mouth. 

When  the  broncho  got  a  taste  of  the  sweet  he  licked 
it  up  eagerly,  and  Terry  patted  his  neck  and  face  and 
fed  him  a  handful  of  the  sugar. 

When  he  took  the  bridle  off  the  broncho,  reeking  with 
vwcat,  followed  him  all  around,  reaching  out  for  more 
sugar. 

“Now,  you  see- how  much  like  a  baby  a  horse  is!”  said 
Terry.  “This  animal  never  tasted  sugar  before  in  his 
life  and  like  a  baby,  he  wants  more  of  it.  1  could 
make  the  best  friend  in  the  'world  of  this  broncho  by 
feeding  him  a  little  sugar  every  day  before  mounting 
him.  and  he  would  make  no  resistance,  either,  after 
f  got  into  the  saddle.” 

“Well,  who  wants  to  feed  sugar  to  a  horse?”  called 
out  a  cowboy.  ‘‘Give  him  plenty  of  hay.  That  is  his 

natural  food.” 

r 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “and  your  natural  food  is  milk, 
1  and  your  mother  probably  fed  you  on  it ;  but  you  don’t 
take  it  now.  You  have  acquired  other  tastes.” 

Then,  turning  to  the  ranchman,  he  asked  if  that  bron¬ 
cho  had  ever  been  ridden  before. 

“No,  sir;  he  never  had  a  saddle  on  his  back  before 
in  his  life.” 

“All  right;  put  him  in  a  stable  and  let  me  attend 
10  him  a  few  days,  and  I’ll  show  you  what  kind  treat¬ 
ment  will  do.  By  using  a  spur  on  him  you  have  to 
break  his  spirit.  Eve  seen  it  tried  on  horses  out  East. 
.  We  have  no  bucking  bronchos  out  there,  but  if  you  will 
win  an  animal’s  confidence  and  not  arouse  his  suspicions 
that  you  intend  to  harm  him,  he  will  obey  you  after 
*  j:  learns  what  you  want  him  to  do,  without  spur  or 
whip.” 


“All  right;  I’ll  have  him  put  in  a.  stall  for  you.  But 
it’s  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  saw  a  buck¬ 
ing  broncho  fed  on  sugar  to  teach  him  to  do  what  you 
want  him  to  do.” 

“That  isn’t  the  idea,”  said  Terry.  “The  idea  is  to 
gain  his  confidence  and  teach  him  that  you  are  his  friend 
and  not  his  enemy.” 

Half  a  dozen  times  as  he  was  talking  to  the  ranchman 
and  the  cowboys,  without  bridle  or  saddle,  the  broncho 
came  up  to  him  in  quest  of  sugar. 

He  would  lay  his  head  against  Terry’s  arm  and  ac¬ 
tually  lick  the  hand  that  had  held  the  sugar  to  get  a 
taste  of  the  sweet,  and  every  time  Terry  patted  his 
neck  and  spoke  soothingly  to  him. 

Later  on  lie  again  sprang  on  his  back,  and  the  broncho 
at  first  looked  around  suspiciously  at  him;  but  feeling 
the  patting  on  liis  neck,  he  trotted  around  without  even 
a  bridle  on,  and  when  Terry  alighted  he  turned  to  him 
for  more  sugar. 

The  ranchman  poured  some  of  it  into  his  left  hand, 
and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it  immensely. 

Then  Terry  himself  led  him  to  the  stable  by  holding 
his  hand  out  toward  him,  and  the  animal  followed  him 
as  docilely  as  a  child  would  have  done. 

The  stable  door  was  fastened,  and  the  broncho  whin¬ 
nied  as  he  saw  him  going  away. 

Then  the  game  went  on,  and  again  men  were  thrown; 
and  bronchos  were  broken  with  the  same  savage  energy 
that  had  always  been  the  custom  in  the  West. 

Ranchman  Warner  was  so  impressed  with  Fred  and 
Terry’s  theory  about  managing  bronchos  that  lie  begged 
them  to  make  quite  a  stay  with  him  as  guests. 

He  proved  'to  be  such  a  good  natured  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  him  as  a  generous  entertainer,  that  they 
agreed  to  stay  some  time  with  him. 

They  saw,  too,  that  there  was  plenty  of  game  down 
in  the  timber  along  the  river,  where  they  could  have 
good  fun  hunting  bear,  deer  and  catamounts. 

They  asked  him  if  his  invitation  included  the  guide, 
too. 

“Oh,  yes!  Keep  him  if  you  want  to  use  him.  It 
doesn’t  cost  much  to  feed  him.” 

“All  right.  We  will  keep  him  until  we  return  to 
Ragsdale.” 

Fred  had  completely  won  the  heart  of  the  mother 
on  account  of  the  attentions  he  paid  to  her  little  boy. 

He  taught  him  many  little  tricks.'* 

Every  morning  Fred  went  out  with  a  shotgun  and 
brought  in  quail  for  her  breakfast,  and  for  everybody 
who  wanted  them. 

Meantime  Terry  was  teaching  Ned  the  science  of 
sparring. 

He  loved  the  boy  for  bis  grit. 

He  proved  to  be  an  apt  pupil,  and  one  evening  Terry 
reported  to  Fred  that  he  never  knew  one  who  was  so 
quick  to  learn  a  point. 
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The)'  hud  no  boxing  gloves  out  there.  In  fact,  there 
was  nobody  in  the  vicinity  who  had  ever  seen  a  pair. 

The  lessons  luid  been  given  upstairs  in  the  boy’s  bed¬ 
room. 

One  day  there  were  a  lot  of  cowboys  from  other  ranches 
who  had  come  to  the  store  to  make  some  purchases  and 
to  drink  whisky’. 

One  of  them,  as  Ned  was  passing  him,  threw  out  his 
foot  and  tripped  him,  causing  him  to  fall  quite  heavily. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Ned  sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  the 
man  a  severe  kick  on  the  leg. 

The  man  returned  it,  and  the  next  instant  there  was 
a  mixup. 

To  the  cowboy's  astonishment,  he  found  Ned  landing 
blow  after  blow  on  his  face  and  chest. 

He  tried  to  keep  him  off,  but  he  couldn’t. 

He  struck  at  Ned’s  face  with  savage  ferocity,  but  he 
found  every  blow  parried  and  one  delivered  in  return. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed  the  barkeeper.  “What’s 
this?” 

Of  course  neither  Ned  nor  the  cowboy  spoke. 

They  were  too  busy  at  the  time. 

The  cowboy  happened  to  be  without  his  gun. 

Ned  never  had  one  in  his  life,  and  finally  the  cow¬ 
boy  said: 

"Let  up,  Ned!  I  weaken!  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“All  right.  Don’t  shove  your  boot  out  my  way  again. 
1  won’t  have  it.”  And  then  Ned  went  out,  and  to  every¬ 
body  that  came  in  that  day  the  barkeeper  told  the  story. 

“Oh,  Fearnot  or  Olcott  have  been  giving  him  spar¬ 
ring  lessons,”  said  the  superintendent  of  the  ranch  when 
lie  heard  it. 

Waruer  asked  Terry  about  it,  and  he  laughingly  admit¬ 
ted  the  fact. 

“Well!  Well!  Well!  I  suppose  that  Ned  will  be 
licking  all  the  cowboys  on  the  place.” 

“I  don't  think  so,  sir,”  said  Terry.  He  is  not  quar¬ 
relsome,  but  he  is  game.  That’s  why  I  taught  him  how 
to  take  care  of  himself.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Warner,  what 
arc  you  going  to  do  with  that  boy?” 

“Oh,  i  suppose  I’ll  have  to  make  a  cowboy  out  of 
him,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  that  isn’t  much  of  a  business.  Ned  is  a  bright 
boy.  He  ought  to  go  to  school  and  fit  himself  for  some 
>ort  of  profitable  business.” 

“Well,  there  are  no  schools  around  here  for  him  to 
attend.” 

“Is  he  under  anF obligations  to  you,  Mr.  Warner?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  might  say  that  he  is,  but  nt  the 
-amc  time  I  lay  no  claim  on  him.  Why  do  you  ask?” 

“Well,  if  you  have  no  objections,  Fred  and  I  will 
club  together  and  pay  his  expenses  at  some  good  school.” 

“All  right;  I  have  no  objections  in  the  world,”  and 
that  night  Fred  and  Terry  sounded  Ned,  and  found 
that  he  wo-  willing  to  go  to  school  anywhere  that  they 
wished. 

“All  right.  We  will  take  you  back  to  Spokane  Falls 


with  us  where  we  have  some  friends.  We  can  put  you  . 
in  a  nice  family  to  board  and  let  you  stay  at  school 
until  you  think  you  have  learned  enough.” 

“God  bless  you,  Mr.  Fearnot  and  Mr.  Olcott.  I’ll 
do  just  whatever  you  say.  I  am  anxious  to  learn  and  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  myself ;  and  if  I  am  ever  success¬ 
ful  in  life  I  shall  surely  repay  both  of  you.” 

“Look  here,  Ned,”  said  Fred,  “we  like  to  help  boys 
who  want  to  help  themselves.  You  seem  to  have  the 
right  stuff  in  you.  We  don’t  care  whether  you  ever  pay 
us  back  or  not ;  but  we  do  want  you  to  show  some  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  favor  that  we  are  going  to  do  you  by 
learning  rapidly  and  conducting  yourself  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.” 

“You  can  depend  upon  me  for  that,  sir.” 

Hawkes,  the  guide,  actually  felt  rich  over  the  pelts 
that  he  secured. 

They  killed  enough  bear  to  supply  the  Warners  with 
bear  meat  all  winter,  and  when  they  were  readv  to  leave 
the  ranchman’s  wife  almost  shed  tears  at  the  idea  of  part¬ 
ing  with  them. 

She  tried  to  exact  a  promise  from  them  to  come  again, 
and  spend  awhile  with  them;  but  Fred  told  her  that  he 
couldn't  make  any  such  promise  farther  than  to  say  that 
if  they  ever  came  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  place 
again  they  would  certainly  pay  them  a  visit. 

“I  want  to  say  to  you,  though,”  said  Fred,  ‘‘that  about 
the  liveliest  and  jolliest  time  I’ve  had  in  the  West  has 
been  right  here  at  your  home.  I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  broncho 
‘busting,’  but  I  never  enjoyed  it  more  than  here.” 

“Well,  if  you  will  only  come  back  again,”  said  she,  “we 
will  try  and  make  it  even  more  pleasant  for  both  of  you. 
We  didn't  know  you  at  first,  and  we  have  learned  to  ap¬ 
preciate  you  and  Mr.  Olcott  and  your  two  young  friends.” 

“Thank  you!  Thank  you!  I  feel  gratified.  We  have 
a  splendid  home  at  a  famous  resort  in  New  York  state 
called  New  Era.  Be  sure  if  you  ever  come  East  to  come 
and  spend  the  season  there  with  us.  I  confess  that  we 
have  both  become  very  much  attached  to  vou  and  Mr. 
Warner.”  And  shaking  hands  with  them  and  shouldering 
their  rifles,  they  started  back  on  the  march  to  Ragsdale, 
where  they  had  left  their  horses. 

rI  he  guide  had  marvelous  stories  to  tell  about  their  ad-  * 
ventures  down  at  Warner’s  ranch,  and  in  the  tall  timber 
along  the  river  banks. 


THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AFTER  THE  SHARP¬ 
ERS:  or,  EXPOSING  A  DESPERATE  GAME.”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  (263)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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Gordon. 

2.35  Old  Sixty-Nine ;  or,  "he  Prince  of  Engineers.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

236  Among  the  Fire-Worshippers ;  or,  Two  New  York  Boys  in  Mexico. 

By  Howard  Austin. 

237  Jack  \\x*ight  and  his  Electric  Sea  Motor;  or,  The  Search  for  a 

Drifting  Wreck.  By  “Noname.” 

238  Twenty  Years  on  an  Island  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Castaway.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

239  Colorado  Carl  ;  or,  The  King  of  the  Saddle.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

240  Hook  and  Ladder  Jack,  the  Daring  Young  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire 

Chief  Warden.  r 

241  Ice-Bound  :  or.  Among  the  Floes.  By  Bei'ton  Bertrew. 

242  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Sleuth-Hound;  or,  Tracking  an  Un¬ 

der-Water  Treasure.  By  “Noname.” 

243  The  Fatal  Glass :  or,  The  Traps  and  Snares  of  New  York.  A 

True  Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

244  The  Maniac  Engineer  :  or,  A  Life’s  Mystery.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

245  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Locomotive;  or,  The  Lost  Mine  of 

Death  Valley.  By  “Nonamc.” 

246  The  Ten  Boy  Scouts.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  West.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

247  Young  Hickory,  the  Spy ;  or,  Man,  Woman,  or  Boy.  By  Gen’l 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

248  Dick  Bangle,  the  Boy  Actoi*.  By  N.  S.  Wood  (The  Young  Ameri¬ 

can  Actor). 

249  A  New  York  Boy  in  the  Soudan  ;  ox*,  The  Mahdi’s  Slave.  By  How¬ 

ard  Austin. 

250  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Balloon  Ship;  or,  30,000  Leagues 

Above  the  Earth.  By  “Noname.” 

251  The  Game-Cock  of  Deadwood.  A  Story  of  the  Wild  Northwest. 

By  Jas  C.  Merritt. 

252  Harry  Hook,  the  Bov  Fireman  of  No.  1 ;  or,  Always  at  His  Post. 

By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 


253  The  Waifs  of  New  York.  By  N.  S.  Woods  (The  Young  American 

Actor). 

254  Jack  Wright  and  His  Dandy  of  the  Deep;  or,  Driven  Afloat  in  the 

Sea  of  Fire.  By  “Noname.” 

255  In  the  Sea  of  Ice ;  or,  The  Perils  of  a  Boy  Whaler.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

256  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  the  Hero  of  Stony  Point.  By  Gen’l.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

257  The  Arkansas  Scout;  or,  Fighting  the  Redskins.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

258  Jack  Wright’s  Demon  of  the  Plains ;  or,  Wild  Adventures  Among 

the  Cowboys. 

259  The  Merry  Ten  ;  or,  The  Shadows  of  a  Social  Club.  By  Jno.  B. 

Dowd. 

260  Dan  Driver,  the  Boy  Engineer  of  the  Mountain  Express ;  or. 

Railroading  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

261  Silver  Sam  of  Santa  Fe ;  or,  The  Lions'  Treasure  Cave.  By  An 

Old  Scout.  ^ 

262  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Torpedo  Ram;  or.  The  Sunken 

City  of  the  Atlantic.  By  “Noname.” 

263  The  Rival  Schools ;  or,  Fighting  for  the  Championship.  By 

Allyn  Draper. 

264  Jack  Reef,  the  Boy  Captain  ;  or,  Adventures  on  the  Ocean.  By 

Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

265  A  Boy  in  Wall  Street ;  or,  Dick  Hatch,  the  Young  Broker.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

266  Jack  Wright  and  his  Iron-Clad  Air  Motor;  or,  Searching  for  a 

Lost  Explorer.  By  “Noname.” 

267  The  Rival  Base  Ball  Clubs ;  or,  The  Champions  of  Columbia 

Academy.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

268  The  Boy  Cattle  King ;  or,  Frank  Fordham’s  Wild  West  Ranch. 

By  an  Old  Scout. 

269  Wide  Awake  Will,  The  Plucky  Boy  Fireman  of  No.  3  ;  or.  Fight¬ 

ing  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  By  ex-Fire  Chief  War¬ 
den. 

270  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Tricycle;  or,  Fighting  the  Stran¬ 

glers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  “Noname.” 

271  The  Orphans  of  New  York.  A  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Great  City. 

By  N.  S.  Wood  (the  Young  American  Actor). 

272  Sitting  Bull’s  Last  Shot :  or,  The  Vengeance  of  an  Indian  Police¬ 

man.  By  Pawnee  Bill. 

273  The  Haunted  House  on  the  Harlem;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Miss¬ 

ing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

274  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon  Hunters 

of  the  Arctic.  By  “Noname.” 

27  5  Claim  33;  or,  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain..  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

27  6  The  Road  to  Ruin;  or,  The  Snai’es  and  Temptations  of  New  York.  By 
Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

27  7  A  Spy  at  16;  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty.  By  Gen’l  Jas. 
A.  Gordon. 

27  8  Jack  Wright’s  Flying  Torpedo;  or,  The  Black  Demons  of  Dismal 
Swamp-  By  “Noname.” 

27  9  High  Ladder  Harry,  The  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport;  or,  Always  at 

the  Top.  By  Ex.  Fire-Chief  Warden. 

28  0  lOOChests  of  Gold;  or.  The  Aztecs’  Buried  Secret.  By  Richard  R. 

Montgomery. 

281  Pat  Malloy;  or.  An  Irish  Boy’s  Pluck  and  Luck.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

28  2  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghost;  or,  A  Strange  Under  Water 
Journey.  By,  “Noname.” 

28  3  Sixty  Mile  Sam;  or.  Bound  to  be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

28  4  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or.  The  Handwriting  in  the  Iceburg.  By 
Howard  Austin. 

28  5  Joe,  The  Actor’s  Boy;  or,  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  S.  Wood  (the 
Young  American  Actor.) 

2  8  6  Dead  for  5  Years;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Allyn  Draper. 

28  7  Broker  Bob;  or,  The  Youngest  Operator  in  Wall  Street.  By  H.  K. 
Shackleford. 

28  8  Boy  Pards;  or.  Making  A  Homo  on  the  Border.  By  An  Old  Scout. 
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END  MEN’S  JOKE 


THE  STAGE. 

So.  41.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
*OOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

'*t  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
iris  wonderful  little  book. 

No. .42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
rnd  Irish.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45-  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
vND  JOKE  LOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
x>y  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  bo.  ML  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
'uke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
he  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
pete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 


ntaining 

-■C ‘jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
?ver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
<?lored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

^0.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN. — Containing 
A2il  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
"  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
owers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  publ¬ 
ished. 

No,  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
•£  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
?sli,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
laistry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
*ooks 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
n?€rybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
•mckets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
3gether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
Ac.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il- 
astrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con- 
•i-.'iing  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity, 
i  {iy  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
irge  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
‘‘father  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

*fo.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
•&*nnedv.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
Mb  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
ndes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
<;rtatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 

*ry  valuable  little  book  just  published. 


games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic 


A  complete  compendium 
recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
It  contains  more  for  the 


parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment 
vjoney  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  usefui  little 
virok,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
ti Hkgamrcfcm,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36/  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
?  $,  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
'jad  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
,  iok,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
vige,  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
.  ;ction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
;  ?%d  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
f  ,^-plete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

'  ETIQUETTE. 

•As.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT  ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 

A  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
.  >•  *r>out.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
-  ■  try  a  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methodssof  ap- 
g  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
n  tir ;  (rawing  room. 

DECLAMATION. 

«>  W  f  O  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS, 
ig  the  meat  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
»,iOb  direct,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
t  t’jt.rx &*■  '  /'eadings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  bec®ilQ 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gem®  festEi 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conduction- 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discu-ssion,  and  th» 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY, 

No.  3.  PIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wile?  of  flirtadio®  V. 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  ^2 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  to 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  Yon  cannot  be  haj>7 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handso®?r 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  in  striae 
tions  in  the  art  of  Jancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  partisQ, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squsso 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  low* 
courtship  and  marrmb  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquet$Q 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and.  interesting  things  not 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  : 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  t&C 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tfco 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  wori®. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  *AND  ANIMALS, 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  tfeQ 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hist*] 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bir^le- 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No.  ‘  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— B 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mouiitiafj 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping- 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  tc 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-tig®  j 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  m&j 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  usetsi  2 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  ®3= 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons  TfcSQ 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  f®Q 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  tfcO 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  asal1 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  ha<®3 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,,  makilH 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  w<b 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tfeC 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  ceEr 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Ob¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangia£] 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brafe, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventui’isC 
and  experiences  of  wrell-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  oth&? 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  D«  W n 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance- 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Pccm 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  te  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  auth®i? 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete 
structiona  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naverfl 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  tog? 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  <©wv 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  &•>  T&SOMim  3 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

dd/4M  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Paabttslbi«x>»  %4  .Union  Square,  Won*  York-.- 


WORK  AND  WIN. 

'Plie  13est  NWeeKly  IPublisiied. 

ALL  THE  NUMBERS  ARE  ALWAYS  IIT  PRINT. 

READ  ONE  AND  YOU  WILE  READ  THEM  ALL. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


103  Fred 

104  Fred 
1G."»  Fred 
100  Fred 
167  Fx*ed 
108  Fred 

169  Fred 

170  Fred 
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Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour  ;  or,  Going  it  Alone. 

Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or,  Astonishing  the  Old  East 
Fearnot  in  Russia  ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fearnot  in  Turkey  ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fearnot  in  Vienna :  or.  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 
Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser;  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 
Fearnot  in  Ireland ;  or,  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 
Fearnot  Homeward  Bound ;  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland 
d. 


171  Fred  Fearnot’s  Justice;  or.  The  Champion  of  the  School 
1712  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a 
Child. 

173  Fred  Fearnot’s  Silent  Hunt;  or,  Catching  the  “Green 
Men. 
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174  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Day:  or.  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 

175  Fred  Fearnot  and  “The  Doctor”;  or,  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir. 

176  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lynchers;  or.  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 

177  Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Feat :  or,  The  Taming  of  Black  Beauty. 

178  Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Struggle;  or,  Downing  a  Senator. 

179  Fred  Fearnot's  Jubilee:  or.  New  Era's  Greatest  Day. 

180  Fred  Fearnot  and  Samson:  or,  ‘Who  Runs  This  Town?” 

181  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rioters  :  or.  Backing  Up  the  Sheriff. 

182  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Robber  ;  or,  His  Chase  for  a  Stolen 

Diamond. 

183  Fred  Fearnot  at  Cripple  Creek;  or,  The  Masked  Fiends  of  the 

Mines. 

184  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Vigilantes ;  or,  Up  Against  the  Wrong 

Man. 

.185  Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Mexico:  or.  Saved  by  Terry  Olcott. 

186  Fred  Fearnot  in  Arkansas  ;  or.  The  Queerest  of  All  Adventures. 

187  Fred  Fearnot  in  Montana:  or.  The  Dispute  at  Rocky  Hill. 

188  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mayor ;  or,  The  Trouble  at  Snapping 

Shoals. 


189  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Hunt:  or,  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 

190  Fred  Fearnot's  Hard  Experience;  or.  Roughing  it  at  Red  Gulch. 

191  Fred  Fearnot  Stranded ;  or.  How  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 

192  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Mountains ;  or.  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits. 

193  Fred  Fearnot's  Terrible  Risk ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Reckless  Ven¬ 

ture. 

194  Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Card:  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  His  Life. 

195  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Professor:  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  it  All. 

196  Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Scoop;  or,  Beating  a  Thousand  Rivals. 

197  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raiders :  or.  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 

198  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Risk  :  or.  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 

199  Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth;  or.  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 

200  Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Deal  ;  or.  Working  for  a  Banker. 

201  Fred  Fearnot  in  Dakota  :  or.  The  Little  Combination  Ranch. 

202  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Cool 

Nerve. 

203  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon ;  or,  The  Wild  Woman  of  the 

Plains. 

204  Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  School  :  or,  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

205  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger :  or,  The  Long  Man  who  was 

Short. 

206  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper :  or,  Searching  for  a  Lost 

Cavern.  '  f 

207  Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado;  or,  Running  a  Sheep  Ranch. 

208  Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Ball  :  or.  The  Girl  in  the  Green  Mask. 

209  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist;  or.  The  Man  Who  Wanted  to 

Fight. 

210  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump  ;  or.  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

211  Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble:  or.  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

212  Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or,  Commanding  the  Peace. 

213  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Wally”  ;  or,  The  Good  Natured  Bully  of 

Badger. 


214  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners :  or.  The  Trouble  At  Coppertown. 

215  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Blind  Tigers”  ;  or,  .  ore  Ways  Than  One. 

216  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler  at 

Coppertown. 

217  Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound  :  or.  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

218  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Fire  Fight ;  or,  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 

219  Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans :  or,  Up  Against  the  Mafia. 

220  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  House ;  or.  Unraveling  a  Great 

Mystery. 

221  Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi ;  or,  The  Blackleg's  Murderous 

Plot. 

222  Fred  Fearnot's  Wolf  Hunt ;  or.  A  Battle  for  Life  in  the  Dark. 

223  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greaser”  ;  or,  The  Fight  to  Death  with 

Lariats. 

224  Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico:  or.  Fighting  the  Revolutionists. 

225  Fred  Fearnot's  Daring  Bluff;  or.  The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  Life. 

226  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Digger ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme¬ 

tery. 

227  Fred  Fearnot's  Wall  Street  Deal ;  or.  Between  the  Bulls  and  the 

Bears. 

228  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones”  ;  or,  The  Insurance  Man  in 

Trouble. 

229  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Gift  :  or.  A  Week  at  Old  Avon. 

230  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Witch”  :  or.  Exposing  an  Old  Fraud. 

231  Fred  Fearnot’s  Birthday :  or,  A  Big  Time  at  New  Era. 

232  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sioux  Chief ;  or,  Searching  for  a  Lost 

Girl. 

233  Fred  Fearnot’s  Mortal  Enemy  :  or,  The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse. 

234  Fred  Fearnot  at  Canyon  Castle  :  or.  Entertaining  His  Friends. 

235  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Commanche ;  or,  Teaching  a  Redskin  a 

Lesson. 

236  Fred  Fearnot  Suspected  :  or,  Trailed  by  a  Treasury  Sleuth. 

237  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Promoter;  or.  Breaking  Up  a  Big  Scheme. 

238  Fred  Fearnot  and  “Old  Grizzly”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Didn't  Know. 

239  Fred  Fearnot's  Rough  Riders:  or,  Driving  Out  the  Squatters. 

240  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Black  Fiend  :  or.  Putting  Down  a  Riot. 

241  Fred  Fearnot  in  Tennessee  ;  or.  The  Demon  of  the  Mountains 

242  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Terror”  ;  or.  Calling  Down  a  Bad  Maxi. 

243  Fred  Fearnot  in  West  Virginia  ;  or.  Helping  the  Revenue  Ageuts. 

244  Fred  Fearnot  and  II is  Athletes:  or,  A  Great  Charity  TourU 

245  Fred  Fearnot’s  Strange  Adventure  ;  or,  The  Queer  Old  Man  of  the 

Mountain. 

246  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League  ;  or.  Up  Against  a  Rad  Lot. 

247  Fred  Fearnot's  Wonderful  Race;  or.  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 

24S  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler ;  or,  Thi'owing  a  Gi*eat  Champion^ 

249  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bankrupt  :  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Fraud. 

250  Fi-ed  Fearpot  as  a  Redskin :  or.  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

251  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greenhorn”  ;  or,  Fooled  for  Once  in  His 

Life. 

252  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds:  or.  Tracked  bv  Mistake. 

253  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Scouts;  or,  Hot  Times  in  the  Rockies. 

254  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street  ;  or,  A  Smart  Bov 

Broker. 

255  Fred  Fearnot’s  Buffalo  Hunt  ;  or.  The  Garnest  Bov  in  the  West. 

256  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy  ;  or.  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Life. 
25  7  Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Trotting  Match;  or.  Beating  the  Record. 

25  8  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden  Marksman;  or,  The  Mystery  of  Thunder 
Mountain. 

25  9  Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Champion:  or.  Fighting  for  Kin  Rights. 

26  0  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money  King;  or.  A  Big  Deal  in  Wall  Street. 

2  6  1  Fred  Fearnot’s  Gold  Hunt ;  or.  The  Bov  Trappers  of  Goose  Lake. 

26  2  Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ranch  Boy;  or.  Lively  Times  with  the  Broncho 
Buster?. 
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